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THE old religions are crumbling. Everything eventually 
crumbles which is not true. Never was there so little the- 
ology, never so much true religion, as at the present day. 
Never have men attended church so little; never have they 
attended hospital and asylum meetings so assiduously. 
Christianity is going down. Jesus is rising higher and 


higher. 

The old faiths do not, cannot, longer satisfy. Wo faith 
can satisfy when its acceptance is based on the stifling of 
human reason.\ At the close of our century the mind of 
man is vigorously bestirring itself. The word has gone 
forth that it is the duty of man —a duty made plain by the 
gift of reason — to doubt and to examine. Doubt and fear- 
less examination mean approach to the truth, and the truth 
cannot consort with the superstitions of the past. (An over- 
whelming majority of the children born of intelligent. parents 


from this day on will refuse to accept the religious misbe- - 


liefs of their grandfathers.: Darwin and Lyell have not 
lived in vain. 

A cry has already been heard for “a restored Christ,” 
for the lovely, sweetly reasonable, all-loving, faith-inspiring, 
divine man, in place of the mystical, incomprehensible, 
doubt-compelling human God. Simplicity is the character 
of all discovered natural laws. Simplicity will be the char- 
acter of God’s religion; no redemption mysteries, no vica- 
rious offerings, no Trinitarian subtleties. 
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Moses was the law-giver; Jesus the love-giver. “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou -shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
Heaven.” There is the difference between the Old and the 
New Testament,— the heart of Jesus; a heart overflowing 
with an ocean of love. 

« A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another. By this all men shall know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have loved one another.” ‘There is the essence 
of the new gospel according to Jesus. There is the inner 
spirit, which, despite the wrappings of credulous, mysti- 
cal, superstitious churchmen, has contributed so much to 
the moral progress of the race. , 

How often and how emphatically Jesus brushed aside the 
non-essentials! «+ Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law?’ Jesus said unto him, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind!’ This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself!’ On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

The religion which will yet prevail among men will hang 
“all the law and the prophets” on one single commandment. 
It will demand that man shall love his neighbor more than 
himself, and the single tenet of the all-embracing, world- 
sufficing religion will be, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” And “neighbor” will mean not only the nigh- 
dweller, but everything that breathes and blossoms in the 
universe. 

Not love God? If you consecrate yourself to the love 
and service of your neighbor, your whole life becomes a love 
song to the Eternal. You love Him in the only way He can 
be loved, — by loving His children and His creatures. Love 
to man includes love to God,— just as the brotherhood of 
man establishes God’s fatherhood. 

No true man can look at the heavens without feeling that 
each star is a shining eye of the Creative Spirit; without 
having a sense of worship and of adoration thrilling through 
his soul. But when the man cometh whose every thought, 
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whose every act, whose every heart-throb is so bound up in 
the loving service of his brother-man that, with perfect truth, 
he can exclaim, “I have no time to worship God,” — then, 
if ever, will the heavens open, and the fluttering dove be 
seen, and the voice be heard, saying, “ This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Theoretically, we ascribe superlative goodness to the 
Deity; but practically we do not credit Him even with the 
loving instincts of a noble human soul. What earthly 
father, — more especially if he needed nothing for himself, 
— would desire his neighbors to bring him incense, praise, 
and sacrifice while one of his children lay neglected in sor- 
row, need, and distress? He would say: “ Friends, your 
praise can profit me nothing while one of my children lies- 
in agony. Hate me, if ye will, but love and serve my child.” 
How much more would a Heavenly Father disdain human 
praise while millions of His children were struggling with 
sin and pain! Ezcept for the clearly defined purpose of add- 
ing to one’s spiritual power in the consecration to humanity’s 
service, no man has a right to give time to the praise of God 
so long as one single human being needs help, —so long as 
there is a single dark spot on the earth which can be 
cleansed and illumined. 

In the Baptist Church of the city in which I reside, is 
inscribed over the pulpit: “To the glory of God.” That is 
the voice of the eighteenth and of earlier centuries. Then 
follows the sentence, “ For the weal of man.” Thatis the 
voice of the nineteenth century. The twentieth century 
and the centuries to come will join the two sentences by 
one single word, and make them read, “To the glory of 
God,” because “ For the weal of man.” 

Suggesting this thought to the pastor of the said church, 
@ man of unusual liberality and of most unusual ability, 
he naturally disagreed, and replied that the inscriptions 
should rather read, “To the glory of God,” and therefore 
“ For the weal of man.” That is the very point at issue. I 
maintain that. from the remotest ages to our own times; 
from the first savage who offered up his enemy to the war 
god; to the Druid setting fire to great figures of plaited 
osier filled with human beings; to the Mohammedan slaying 
thousands with the shout, “Allah or the sword”; to the 
Aztec priest snatching out the heart of his sacrificial victim; _ 
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to the Crusaders approaching the Holy Sepulchre after sev- 
enty thousand Moslems had been put to the sword; to the 
pope’s legate urging on the attack against the Albigenses, 
killing friend and foe with the cry, “Slay all! God will 
know his own” ; to the holy inquisitor piling up the faggots 
around the unbeliever; to Charles V. in the Netherlands, 
because of their religious opinions, hanging, beheading, 
burying alive and burning over fifty thousand people; to the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s day, and the driving of 
over half a million Huguenots from France; to the horrible 
persecution of the Quakers in Massachusetts less than two 
hundred and fifty years ago; to the modern son of the 
Greek Church ruthlessly expelling thousands of Jews from 
* Russia ; — all religion primarily devoted “to the glory of God” 
has left one long, hideous trail of suffering, of torture, and of 
blood. The conception must be turned about, and be made 
to read, “For the weal of man,” and therefore, “To the 
glory of God.” 

Many, many weary centuries the churches have- been pray- 
ing “ Pater noster,” and the day of human brotherhood is 
still afar off. The religion that is coming will pray “ Frater 
noster” ; and the ennobling service of man for man will lead, 
through the glorification of human nature, up to the glorifica- 
tion of human nature’s God. 

With what clearness and emphasis Jesus teaches that man 
service is God service! He describes all the nations stand- 
ing before the judgment seat: “Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger,and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and 
ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when-saw we 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee 
drink ? and when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? and when saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee? and the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ 

And again, how beautifully he shows that doing one’s 
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duty to man is more important than any offerings to the 
Deity! “If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
ift.” 
. I would turn man’s eyes from heaven to earth, from God 
to man, from the saving of his soul to the simple service of 
other souls. Here is the contrast between the religion of the 
past and of the future : — 
LOVE 

GOD, MAN, 

HEAVEN, EARTH, 

HEREAFTER. NOW. 

As the centuries grow, man will less and less concern him- 
self about God, will more and more devote himself to man. 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” Job asks. No, 
you cannot; but you can find your neighbor, God’s child, 
around the corner; find him needing help or sympathy or 
some human ministration. So do not stand gazing at the 
sky, but go, do thy duty around the corner ! 

Just as the highest point in evolution on this planet is 
and forever will be Man, so the highest in the religion of the 
race is and forever will be the love of man for man. 

Such a love for mankind cannot only co-exist with the 
highest sanity in human affairs, — affairs of business and 
affairs of state,— it is the highest sanity. It brings man 
into right relation with the world-all. Such a simple relig- 
ion of love will be a religion for all time. The highest 
developed man which this planet may produce will need no 
higher ideal. The measure of love will grow with the 
measure of the man. It is a religion for the universe. It 
is the true guiding principle for every star — for Mars, for 
Jupiter, for every nook and corner of this universe that bears 
two living creatures. Love is “the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

Such a religion will bless and beautify this earth as noth- 
ing has yet done. This, and this alone, will bring about the 
highest co-operation of man with man. No mere change in 
methods of government — no state socialism — will effect it. 
The change must be made in the heart of man. The change 
must be made in man’s conception of religion. 
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I quarrel not with religious beliefs. Believe, if thou wilt, 
in the God of the “Old Testament,” who says to Saul: 
“Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 
This to me is horrible. a. 

Believe, if thou must, in the Oitristian scheme of salva- 
tion; in an all-loving God who curses thousands of innocent 
generations, because of the sin of Adam; who, repenting or 
relenting, in the shape of the Holy Ghost, cohabits with a 
virgin and procreates His pre-existing Son, whom He then 
has crucified, resurrected, and re-seated on His right hand, 
to importune and cajole Him not to punish or everlastingly 
burn His own erring children. This to me is blasphemous. 

Believe, if thou canst, in no-God,—in the conception 
that this vast upward-climbing universe, that the divinely 
sparked protoplasm, which carried in it the miraculous 
power of slowly flaming into the mind which is reading this 
page, — that this all is the product of blind, non-intelligent 
chance. This to me is foolishness. 

Believe in the one God, in the Triune God, in the Twenty- 
une God, so long as thy belief is the result of honest investi- 
gation ; and, above all, so long as thou distinctly recognizest 
that the object and test of belief is the loving of your neigh- 
bor, and that the true way. to worship thy God or Gods, and 
the only way,— is to serve mankind. No disciple of Jesus 
will love his brother less because of that brother’s honest 
belief. Believe the thing which makes you better, nobler. 
If beating a drum in the “ Salvation Army” really lifts you 
higher, and, as you see it, is the best means of lifting your 
neighbor to higher ideals, then beat that drum! Only 
recognize that you are beating it for man and not for God. 

The ardent believer in such a religion of race love and 
race service is fortified and dignified. His sympathies are 
world embracing. His emotions are multiplied a million- 
fold. He joys with every joy of the race, he sorrows with 
every tear that falls. He feels himself in unison with the 
great heart of the universe. Every human being that in 
sincerity tried to serve his brethren since the world began, is 
his own soul-brother. He grows indifferent to public opin- 
ion. He looks his ego squarely in the face, and realizes that 
all the world’s praise or blame cannot add or subtract one 
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atom from the sum of his real soul-self. He thinks himself 
higher than no man, lower than no man, except the man 
who loves man more. 

The faith and trust of the poor and weak is sweeter to 
him than the praise and favor of the great and powerful. 
Rage and anger against the evil and foolish give place to 
profound pity. The sorrowing message to him from every 
fallen man and every fallen woman is, “ This would not be 
if thy generation and former generations had done their 
whole duty.” His days are like unto a ray of sunlight, — 
making things grow, dispelling darkness, diffusing light, 
disinfecting and purifying the atmosphere of life. The saint 
of the future will be man-intoxicated. He will gladly burn 
at the stake, if the expiring embers will light up the race to 
some higher, nobler conception. 

Such a religion will give a simple standard by which all 
men, the king and the scavenger, can be truly measured. 
How much love for man is there in him? That will be the 
crucial test. That most contemptible question of our times, 
*“ How much is he worth?” will come to mean, “* How much 
of worth has he,” —that is, how much of human love and of 
human service burns in hissoul. Wealth, position, ancestry, 
mean nothing by this standard. Jesus can be no greater if 


proven the Son of God. He would not be less great if \ 


proven the son of the thief crucified at his side. Rather 


more great. It is his infinite love which has made him 


divine. 

Such a religion makes the purposes of life so simple. 
Money getting is justified only as a means to money giving. 
Every inlet of the soul is to be open to enrichment, open to 
the best education, to the best literature, to the best in 
music and in all art. The soul is to be made richer and 
richer so as to widen sympathies, increase usefulness, and 
make what one gives to others more and more priceless. 
Personal pleasure will not be considered. Joy follows be- 
neficent love closer than shadow follows sunlight. 

All ambition and all conduct is made clear. The first 
thought upon rising will be, “ Whom shall ! make happier 
this day?” The last thought at night, “Have I done my 
whole duty to man to-day?” When man meets man, the 
inner controlling thought will be, “How can I help this 
man?” No man will need an introduction to another. The 


\ 
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bond of race kinship will always be sufficient introduction. 
The whole delight in life will be working with and for 
men, in the reach for higher planes of mutual love. And 
the keenest regret of the last man on this planet will be, 
that no other man is left for him to love and to serve. 

Under the inspiration of such a religion, the swiftest, 
most radical change would come in those strange institutions 
known as “Schools of Theology.” We scoff at the hair- 
splitting subtleties of the middle-age scholastics. Who 
can picture the derisive contempt with which our descend- 
ants will read the programmes of our theological schools, — 
schools in which men are supposedly trained to minister to 
men. Here are the titles of eight theses of the class which 
graduated last year from the Divinity School of one of our 
most prominent colleges. I give the printed order, and add 
that twenty-three more subjects follow, all of the same 
character. 

The essential elements of loving faith. 

The rise and primitive character of Congregationalism. 


An investigation of the orthodox doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The Free Church movement of Sweden in its relation to theology. 

The scriptural doctrine of the design of punishment. 

Paul’s doctrine of sin. 

The theology of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The significance of Christ’s death in the four gospels. 


A century hence, the titles of these theses will, let us 
hope, be more of the following character : — 


The relation of sanitation to morality. 

Conflicting theories of prison discipline. 

How to deal with intemperance. 

The economy of crime prevention. 

How to make labor trust capital. 

The sweetening of the life of the poor. 

Child saving as related to world purification. 

What art and music can do for the laboring classes. 


In other words, schools of theology will give way to 
schools of sociology; and the young man who desires to take 
up the cross of Jesus, and to live for the uplifting and en- 
noblement of the race, will find the highest post-graduate 
course of his training in “ The National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections.” 

Such a faith will revolutionize education, because success 
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in life will have a different meaning. Not how much you 
have amassed, but how much, in proportion to your oppor- 
tunities, you have wisely given away, will be the new test. 
The lower animals are trained for the struggle of existence. 
Man, as representing the Divine spirit, will be trained for 
the struggle of self-renunciation. Education will strive to 
harmoniously unfold all of the latent powers of the child; 
but the highest effort, to which all others must be sub- 
servient, will be to unfold and develop the spirit of love and 
benevolence. The first lesson at home and at school will be, 
“Try to make somebody happier.” No rules will be held as 
important as the rules offered for the Arithmetic of Life: to 
add to the happiness, subtract from the pains, multiply the 
joys, and divide the sorrows of as many human souls as thou 
canst reach. 

Under the influence of such ministers, churches will 
greatly change their character. They will be resting-places 
in which men will be inspired to work more and more zeal- 
ously for men. The present church services — given up to 
the praising, flattering, and importuning of God, to the 
contemplation of unexplainable, unsolvable, use-lacking, 
Divine mysteries — will be replaced by a calm, scientific 
consideration of what can be done for mankind. Every 
church will be an organized aid society. Every church will 
be a meeting-place from which expeditions of mercy will 
start to the nearest souls in need. The bond of church 
union will not be believing, but doing. 

If I were asked to give a name to any sect or body of 
men who should represent the religious principles I have 
tried to express, I should choose neither “ Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity,” nor the quasi-philosophical name of “ Ethi- 
cal Society,” nor, of a surety, any of the names which ex- 
press the especial importance of the God conception. I 
should prefer the simple name which, more than any other, 
Jesus dignified, the “ meek and lowly ” name, SERVANTS. 
“And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” “He that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” And Paul says, “ Though I be free from all 
men, yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more.” 

The name importeth little. We seek the substance of love 
as fruiting in loving work. We must be doing. Probability, 
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approximating certainty, teaches that man has already lived 
on this planet over a million years. Theology has long 
enough darkened the earth and separated mankind. A new 
impulse is needed to make men join hands and hearts. “The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.” 
How shall we reach the light? The disciple whom Jesus 
loved most makes answer: “He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light.” 


Is there a God? 

A higher Power there is, 
Of name it matters not. 
But how or what it be, 
Is not revealed to me. 


Is there a future life ? 

Reward above? Friends re-meeting ? 
Hope it, I may. 

But if it be, 

A secret ’tis to me. 


This, This I KNOW: 

Ilive. My brother, man, lives at my side. 
I hear his cry for light, for help, 

For strength to struggle with his fate. 

I know his thirst for sympathy, 

For love and friendship’s holy fire. 


Heed I this cry, 

Slake I this thirst, 

Then, — 

Lives there a God, 

Is there a future life, — 

Why should it change my course ? 
The reward has come to me. 





























THE SOCIAL QUAGMIRE AND THE WAY 
OUT OF IT. 


BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL.D., DUBL. D.C. L. OXON. 








I. Tue Farmers. 





In the early years of the century, English readers enjoyed 
the perusal of many American works of fiction dealing with 
the rural life of the Eastern States in those almost forgot- 
ten days when railways and telegraphs were unknown, when 
all beyond the Mississippi was “the far west,” when Cali- 
fornia and Texas were foreign countries, and when million- 
naires, tramps, and paupers were alike unknown. They 
introduced us to an almost idyllic life, so far as rude abun- 
dance, varied occupations, and mutual help and friendliness 
among neighbors constitute such a state of existence. Almost 
all the necessaries and many of the comforts of life were 
obtained by the farmer from his ownland. He had abun- 
dance of bread, meat, and poultry, with occasional game. Of 
butter, cheese, fruit, and vegetables there was no lack. He 
made his own sugar from his maple trees, and soap from 
refuse fat and wood ashes; while his clothes were the prod- 
uce of his own flocks, spun, and often dyed, woven, and 
made at home. His land contained timber, not only for 
firing, but for fencing and house-building materials, as well 
as for making many of his farm implements; and he easily 
sold in the nearest town enough of his surplus products to 
provide the few foreign luxuries that the family required. 
The farmer of that day worked hard, no doubt, but he had 
also variety and recreation, and there was none of that con- 
tinuous grinding, hopeless toil, that appears to characterize 
the life of the Western farmer to-day. As a rule, his farm 
was his own, unburdened by either rent or mortgage. Year 
by year it increased in value, and if he did not get rich he 
was ‘at least able to live in comfort and to give his sons and 
daughters a suitable start in life. In those days wages of 
395 
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all kinds were high; food was cheap and abundant; and the 
strange phenomenon — yet so familiar and so sad a phenom- 
enon now —of men seeking for work in order to live, and 
seeking it in vain, was absolutely unknown. 

The impression of general well being and contentment 
given by these tales, was confirmed by the narratives of 
travellers and the more solid works of students of society. 
All agreed in telling us that not only the pauperism of 
Europe, but even ordinary poverty or want was quite un- 
known. The absence of beggars was‘a noticeable fact; and 
except in cases of illness, accident, or old age, occasions 
for the exercise of charity could hardly arise. The extraor- 
dinary contrast between this state of things and that which 
prevailed in Europe, had to be accounted for, and several 
different causes were suggested. A favorite explanation 
on both sides of the Atlantic was, that it was a matter of 
political institutions. On the one hand, it was said, you have 
a Republican government, in which all men have equal rights 
and no privileged classes can oppress or rob the people; on 
the other, there is a luxurious court, a bloated aristocracy, 
and an established church, quite sufficient to render a people 

r and miserable ; and this was long the opinion of the 
English radicals, who thought that the cost of the throne 
and of the church was the chief cause of the poverty of the 
working classes. Others maintained that it was entirely a 
matter of density of population. Europe, it was said, was 
overpeopled; and it was prophesied that, as time went on, 
poverty would surely arise in America and become intensified 
in Europe. More philosophical thinkers imputed the differ- 
ence to the fact that there was an inexhaustible supply of 
unoccupied and fertile land in America, on which all who 
desired to work could easily support themselves; and that, 
all surplus labor being thus continually drawn off, wages 
were necessarily high, as the only means of inducing men to 
work for others instead of for themselves. When the acces- 
sible land was all occupied, it was anticipated that America 
would reproduce the phenomena of poverty in tha midst of 
wealth which are prevalent throughout Europe. 

It is needless to point out that these anticipations have 
been realized far sooner and far more completely than were 
ever thought possible. The periodical literature of America 
teems with facts which show that the workers of almost 
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every class are now very little, if any, better off than those 
of the corresponding classes in England. For though their 
wages are nominally higher, the working hours are longer; 
many necessaries, especially clothing, tools, and house rent, 
are dearer; while employment is, on the whole, less continu- 
ous. The identity of conditions as regards the poverty and 
misery of the lower grades of workers is well shown by the 
condition of the great cities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The description of the dwellers in the tenement houses of 
New York, Boston, and Chicago exactly parallels that of the 
poorer London workers, as revealed in the “ Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” in the “ Report of the Sweating Commis- 
sion,” and in cases of misery and starvation recorded almost 
daily in the newspapers. In both we find the same horrible 
and almost incredible destitution, the same murderous 
hours of labor, the same starvation wages; and the official 
statistical outcome of this misery is almost the same also. 
The English registrar-general records that considerably over. 
one tenth of all the deaths in London occur in the work- 
houses, while nearly the same proportion receive pauper 
burial in New York.* 

Henry George, in his great work “ Progress and Poverty,” 
declares in his title page that there is, in modern civiliza- 
tion, “increase of want with increase of wealth”; and in 
Book V., Chapter II., he traces out the causes of “ the persist- 
ence of poverty amid advancing wealth.” The truth of 
this latter statement stares us in the face in every country, 
and especially in every great city, of the civilized world ; 
no one can have the hardihood to deny it. But people are 
so dazzled by the palpable signs which everywhere surround 
them of wealth and luxury; so many comforts are now 
obtainable by the middle classes, which were formerly un- 
known; so many and so wonderful have been the gifts of 
science in labor-saving machinery, in the means of locomo- 
tion and of distant communication, and in a hundred arts 
and processes which add to the innocent pleasures and refine- 
ments of life; and again, so jubilant are our legislators and 
our political writers over our ever-increasing trade and the 
vast bulk of yearly growing wealth, that they cannot and 
will not believe in the increase or even in the persistence of 
an equal amount of poverty as in former years. That there 
*See James B. Weaver’s “‘ Call to Action,” p. 369. 
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is far too much cruel and grinding poverty in the midst ot 
our civilization, they admit; but they comfort themselves 
-with the belief that it is decreasing ; that, bad as it is, it 
is far better than at any previous time during the present 
century, at all events; and they scout the very notion that 
it is even proportionally as great as ever, as too absurd to 
be seriously discussed. 

These good people, however, believe what they wish to 
believe, and persistently shut their eyes to facts. Even in 
Great Britain it can, I believe, be demonstrated that there is 
actually a greater bulk of poverty and starvation than one 
hundred or even fifty years ago; probably even a larger pro- 
portion of the population suffering the cruel pangs of cold 
and hunger. I need not here go into the evidence for this 
statement, beyond referring to two facts. There has, during 
the last thirty or forty years, been an enormous extension 
of the sphere of private charity, together with a judicious 
organization calculated to minimize its pauperizing effects. 

Besides the marvellous work of Dr. Barnado and General 
Booth, there are in London, and in all our great cities, scores 
of general and hundreds of local charities; while the num- 
ber of earnest men and women who devote their lives to 
alleviating the sorrows and sufferings of the poor, have been 
steadily increasing, and may now be counted by thousands. 
The fact of a slight diminution in the amount of state relief _ 
under the poor law is, therefore, quite consistent with a great 
increase of real poverty; yet this slight diminution is again 
and again cited to show that the people are really better off. 
This decrease is, however, wholly due to the growing system, 
favored by the authorities, of refusing all outdoor relief, the 
place of which is fully taken by the increase of private and 
systematized charity. And there is good proof that this 
vast growth of charitable relief has not overtaken the still 
greater increase of real pauperism. This proof is to be 
found in the steadily increasing proportion of the population 
of London which dies in the workhouses. The registrar- 
general gives this number as 6,743 in 1872; in 1881 it had 
risen to 10,692, and in 1891 to 12,473. Thus the deaths 
of paupers in workhouses had increased 85 per cent from 
1872 to 1891, while the total deaths in London during 
the same period had increased from 70,893 to 90,216, or 
27 per cent. It may be thought that this has been caused 
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by the influx of the poor into the towns; but it is mainly 
the young that thus emigrate; and the registrar-general 
shows that the same increase of deaths in workhouses has 
occurred, though in a less degree, in the whole country. 
In his report for 1888, the only one I have at hand, he 
says: “The proportion of deaths recorded in workhouses, 
which steadily increased from 5.6 per cent in 1875 to 6.7 
per cent in 1885, further rose, after a slight decline in 1886 
and 1887, to 6.9 per cent in 1888.” The same continuous 
increase of aged pauperism is thus proved to occur in all 
England, but to be especially great in the larger cities; and 
this fact appears to me to demonstrate the increase of pov- 
erty during the last twenty years of rapidly increasing 
wealth, and ever-growing luxury. And at the same time, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of all the charitable institu- 
tions and philanthropic associations, we see every week in 
the papers, though only a few of these cases get noticed, 
such headings as “ Shocking Destitution,” “ Destitution and 
Death,” proving that the official records, terrible though they 
are, only show us a portion, perhaps only a small portion, of 
the wretchedness and poverty culminating in actual death 
from want of food, fire, and clothing, in the midst of the 
wealthiest city the world has ever seen. 

But if any real doubt can exist as to the actual increase 
of poverty in England, we have in America an object lesson 
in which the fact is demonstrated with a clearness and ful- 
ness that admits of no dispute. Fifty years ago there was, 
practically, no poverty, as we now understand the word, in 
the sense of men willing to work being unable to procure 
the bare necessaries of life. Now these exist by tens of 
thousands, culminating in all the great cities, in actual death 
caused or accelerated by want of the barest necessaries of 
life. That the wealth of the community has increased enor- 
mously in this period, there is also no doubt. According to 
Mr. Mulhall, the great English statistician, the total wealth of 
the United States increased nearly seven-fold from 1850 to 
1888, while the population had increased less than two and 
three-fourths fold. Here, then, we haveaclear and palpable 
“increase of want with increase of wealth”; and as the 
causes which have been at work in the production of this in- 
creased wealth are of exactly the same nature in America 
and in England, only that they have acted with more inten- 
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sity in America, we are justified in the conclusion that the 
coincident increase of want has occurred also, though with 
less intensity,in England. The causes of the enormous 
wealth-increase are simple and indisputable. First, steam 
power has increased in America seven-fold (and probably as 
much in England), and its application to ever-improving 
labor-saving machinery has given it an effective productive 
power of perhaps twenty-fold or even more; secondly, 
railways have spread over the country, enabling the varied 
products of the whole land to be more and more utilized. 
The result of these two great factors has been the corre- 
sponding increase of agriculture, mining, manufactures, and 
commerce, by means of which the increased wealth has been 
directly produced. If, then, fifty years ago there was prac- 
tically no want in the United States, and there is now, say, 
ten times the wealth, with about four times the population, 
not only ought there to be no want of any kind, but all 
those who had mere necessaries before should be able to haive 
comforts and even luxuries now; hours of labor should be 
shorter, and the struggle for existence less severe. But the 
facts are the very opposite of these ; and there has evidently 
been an increasing inequality in the distribution of the 
wealth produced. The result of this inequality is seen, 
broadly, in the increase of wealth and luxury on the one 
hand, and of the most grinding poverty on the other; and 
more particularly in the growth and increase of million- 
naires. Fifty years ago a millionnaire was a rarity in 
England ; now they are so common as to excite no special 
attention. In America in 1840, there was probably no one 
worth one million pounds (five million dollars). Now there 
are certainly hundreds, perhaps over a thousand, who own as 
much ; and it has been estimated that two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons own three fourths of the whole wealth of 
the country. 

The paradox of increasing want with increasing wealth is 
thus clearly explained. If we take the two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons above referred to to be heads of fami- 
lies, four to a family, we have a million persons absorbing 
three fourths of the wealth created by the whole community, 
the remaining fifty-nine millions having the remaining one 
fourth between them; and as probably half of these are 
comfortably off, the other half have to exist in various 
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grades of destitution from genteel poverty down to absolute 
starvation. 


The problem we have now to solve is, to discover what are 
the special legal and social conditions that have enabled a 
small proportion of the community to possess themselves of 
so much of the wealth which the whole of the community 
have helped to produce. That much of this wealth has been 
obtained dishonestly, is quite certain, yet it has for the most 
part been obtained quite legally; and it is probable that if 
the whole of the transactions of some of the chief of Amer- 
ican millionnaires were made public, few of them would be 
found to be contrary to law, or even contrary to what public 
opinion holds to be quite justifiable modes of getting rich. 
Yet there is probably a very large majority of voters who see 
the evil results of the system, and would be glad to alter it 
if they knew how. They have a vague feeling that some- 
thing is wrong in the social organization which renders such 
results possible. They begin to see that the old explana- 
tions of the poverty and starvation in Europe were all 
wrong; since, though America still possesses its republican 
constitution, though it is still free from hereditary aristoc- 
racy, state church, or the relics of a feudal system, though 
its population is less than twenty to a square mile, while 
Great Britain has over three hundred, it has, nevertheless, 
reached an almost identical condition of great extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of fierce struggles between capitalists 
and laborers, of crowded cities where women are often com- 
pelled to work sixteen hours a day in order to sustain life, 
and where thousands of little children cry in vain for food. 
The causes that have led to such identical results, slowly 
in the one case, more rapidly in the other, must in all 
probability be identical in their fundamental nature. 

The present writer has long since arrived at very definite 
conclusions as to what these causes are, and what are the 
measures which alone will remedy the evil. In America 
there has hitherto been a great prejudice against these meas- 
ures because they run counter to one of the institutions 
which has profoundly influenced society, and which, till 
quite recently, has been considered to be almost perfect and 
to be of inestimable value —I allude, of course, to the land 
system of the United States. It is because the present 
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generation has been taught to look upon this land system 
as almost perfect, that we now behold the curious phenome- 
non of a large and most important class of the community, 
the Western farmers, while almost on the brink of ruin, yet 
quite unable to discover the real cause of their suffering, 
and frantically asking help of the government through action 
which might, perhaps, alleviate their immediate distress, but 
could have no effect in permanently benefiting them. As 
this question of the farmers is one calculated to throw light 
on the whole problem of “increasing want with increasing 
wealth,” it will be well to devote a little space to its 
discussion. 

The farmers in the great food-producing states of the West 
are admitted to be very badly off. A large proportion of them 
are crushed down by heavy mortgages, others are tenants at 
high rents, and almost all have a hard struggle for a bare 
livelihood.* Their friends and representatives consider that 
their misfortunes depend primarily on financial and fiscal 
legislation, and advocate reforms of this nature. Mr. S. S. 
King of Kansas City says: “ The first step in legislation is 
for the people to undo, so far as they can, the things done 
by the hired tools of the monopolists, repeal the National 
Banking Act, pay off the bonds, stop the interest, call in the 
National Bank notes, and replace them with full legal-tender 
paper money issued by the government. . . . Then let the 
government reclaim from the railroads all the land still held 
by them beyond what is necessary for the operation of the 
roads . . . take absolute control of the roads . . . then level 
to the ground the tariff-tax abomination.” Hon. James H. 
Kyle, U. S. Senator from South Dakota, says: “ To pass the 
income tax; to sweep away national banks; to restore free 
coinage of gold and silver; to have money issued directly to 
the people in sufficient volume to meet the needs of legiti- 





* Mr. Atkinson, the optimist statistician of Boston,in his pope read before the 


British Association last August, summarizes the special Census Report on this subject 
as follows : Dealing with Illinois, Alabama, Tennessee, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
he states that “ more than one half of the farms are free from an mortgage,” and 
that “ those which are under mo: are encumbered for less than half their value.” 
This is the optimist way of stating the case, asif it were somethi , some- 
thing that indicated a successful agriculture and a contented y 0 ‘armers ! 
Nearly half the farms in six great cultural states mortgaged! And these mort- 
guged | to nearly half their value, which, at the high rates of interest usually paid, is 
equivalent to a heavy, sometimes to a crushing rent!! I could scarcely have ii 

a more terrible state of things, short of absolute ruin; and had the facts been ted 
by any less trustworthy authority, I should have thought there was certainly error or 
exaggeration. It must be remembered, also, that during past years many 

have been foreclosed, and the mortgagees are now the landlords. We are not told 
how many of the farmers in these states are tenants. 
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mate business——these are the reforms which are entirely 
within the reach of earnest and persistent agitation. .. . 
Land loans and produce loans would surely follow. . . The 
nationalization of the great highways of commerce would 
inevitably follow.” 

- These same reforms are advocated by General J. B. 
Weaver in his powerful work « A Call to Action” ; and he 
imputes all the evils of the present land system — the in- 
crease of large proprietors, the rapidly increasing army of 
tenants, the numerous mortgages at high interest, and the 
universal distress of the agriculturists — to causes connected 
with the banking system and with the tariff. 

Now, so far as I can understand these difficult questions, 
all the evils pointed out by these writers are real and very 
great evils, and the remedies they suggest may to some 
extent remove these evils; but I feel convinced that these 
are not the fundamental evils as regards the farmers. The 
suggested remedies would benefit them along with the rest 
of the community, but would not remove the troubles that 
specially affect the tillers of the soil. It would, no doubt, 
be an advantage to be able to pay off existing mortgages 
with money advanced by the government at very low in- 
terest; but an agriculture that rests on mortgages, whether 
at high or at low interest, is not a successful agriculture. 
» General Weaver truly says: “The cultivation of the soil 
should be, and in fact is, under natural conditions, the surest 
road to opulence known among men. Under just relations 
it would be impossible to impoverish this calling, for it 
feeds, clothes, and shelters the human family.” And again: 
“ What the farmer most wants is a good price for the prod- 
ucts of his farm rather than an advance in the value of the 
farm itself.” But he does not pursue this point, and does 
not show how any of the remedial measures suggested car. 
possibly raise the price of farm produce ; and unless this is 
done, the farmer’s condition, though it may be somewhat 
ameliorated, will never be raised to the degree of comfort 
and security which. ought to be enjoyed by those whose 
labor provides the food of the community. 

Let us then try and get at the root of this question. 
Why is it that the degree of comfort and safety of the 
American farmer has, during the last fifty years or less, so 
greatly deteriorated? What is the cause of the strange 
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phenomenon of food being sold by its producers at such 
low prices as to be unremunerative to them? It is evident 
that these prices are determined by competition. How is it 
that in this particular business competition has forced prices 
down to such a point as to be permanently unprofitable ? 
The causes that have brought this about are clearly twofold : 
the absence of the equalizing power of RENT, and the competi- 
tion of capitalist or bonanza farms. Why this is so will now 
be explained. 

Owing to the almost universal custom in America (until 
recently) of purchase rather than rental of land, and the 
wide-spread interests involved in real-estate speculation, the 
true nature of RENT, as thoroughly worked out by the politi- 
cal economists of Europe, is quite unknown except to the 
comparatively few who have made a special study of the 
subject. It is therefore necessary to show, in as clear a 
manner as possible, its economic importance, and that it is 
really the key to the whole problem of American agricultural 
distress. 

Rent is the equalizer of opportunities, the means of 
giving fair play to all cultivators of the soil in the struggle 
for existence. Farms differ greatly in value, from two quite 
distinct causes: the fertility of the land itself, as dependent 
on soil and climate, is one cause ; situation, as regards dis- 
tance from a railroad or from a market, is the other. Let us 
suppose one farm to produce thirty bushels of wheat an acre, 
another only twenty, with the same labor and cost, and 
that the first farm is only a mile from a railroad, while the 
other is ten miles over a bad and hilly track. The owner of 
the first farm will evidently have a double advantage over 
the owner of the other, both in the amount of his crops and 
the economy in getting them to market; and prices which 
will enable the first to live comfortably and lay by money, 
will mean poverty or ruin to the second. It is just the same 
as with shops or stores. The business done, other things 
being equal, will depend upon situation. If one store is 
situated in a main street, with five hundred people passing 
the door every hour, and another store just like it is in a 
by-street where not more than fifty people pass per hour, and 
both sell exactly the same goods of the same quality, and 
neither have any special connection or reputation, but 
depend mainly on chance customers, then it is quite certain 
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that the one will make a living where the other will starve. 
Now prices are fixed by the competition of the whole of the 
stores of these two classes, and the more favored class will 
run down prices just so low that the less favored class can 
hardly live; and the inevitable result will be that many of 
them will be starved out, and the whole of the business be 
absorbed by the other class. But if all these shops belong 
to landlords, whether private individuals or the municipali- 
ties, then rents will be so much higher in the one class than 
in the other as to approximately equalize the opportunities 
of both. Both will then be able to earn a living for a time, 
and the ultimate superior success of either will be a matter 
of business capacity. The competition between them will 
be fair and equal. 

The same thing happens with rival manufacturers. Facil- 
ities for getting raw material, cheapness of water power, and 
above all the possession of the best and most improved 
machinery, enable one to undersell another, and ultimately 
to drive him out of the market, unless the latter can im- 
prove his conditions, or the former is subject to an increased 
rent, to compensate for his*advantages of position. 

Now, in the case of the farmer there is no possibility of 
removing the disadvantages of some as compared with 
others. Land which is naturally poor can never be made 
equal to that which is naturally fertile; neither can a farm 
be moved bodily near to a market or to a railway. The 
competition between different farmers is, therefore, not a fair 
one. As more land is cultivated and more surplus grain 
produced, those having the advantage in land and situation 
will get their produce earliest to market; and those who 
come later, when the market is already well supplied, must 
take a lower price. Year by year, as the output of grain 
increases, the price becomes lower still, till it reaches a point 
at which those worst situated cannot afford to grow it at all. 
Then either the worst farms go out of cultivation, or some 
other crops are grown, or the owner, burthened with mort- 
gages, is sold out, and his farm is perhaps joined to another, 
and goes to form one of the great capitalist farms, which 
form another means of driving down prices below the level 
at which the less favored farmers can make a living. 

Many people argue that if large farming pays where small 
farming will not pay, that large farming therefore produces 
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more food and is better for the country. But this is a great 
mistake. The farms measured by thousands of acres never 
produce so much per acre as the small farms of fifty or a 
hundred acres. In the former the object is to reduce the 
cost of labor to a minimum, and so leave a larger profit to 
the owner. Whether in Australia, Dakota, or California, 
the great machine-worked farms only produce from about 
eight to twelve or twenty bushels of wheat an acre; but on 
ten thousand acres a very small profit per bushel will give a 
large income, while the same profit on a much larger produce 
per acre will starve the small farmer. In 1879 the wheat 
produce of the United States varied in the several states 
from an average of seven bushels an acre in North Carolina 
and Mississippi, to nineteen and twenty bushels in Michigan 
and Indiana; and in the bad year, 1884, the range was from 
five bushels to twenty bushels. But as these are the averages 
of whole states, the produce of the several farms must have 
a very much wider range ; and the profit made will vary still 
more than the produce, owing to much greater cost of car- 
riage to market in some cases than in others. It thus hap- 
pens that the variations in the cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat are, in the United States, extremely large, perhaps 
larger than in any other part of the world, because, in the 
first place, that cost is not equalized by any general payment 
of rent for the land in proportion to its better or worse 
quality; and in the second place, because capitalists have 
been allowed to acquire enormous areas of land from which, 
by means of machinery and a very little hired labor, they 
can make large profits from a very small produce per acre. 

Some people will say that this result is a good one. Bread 
is made cheap, and that benefits the whole community. 
This, however, is one of those utterly narrow views by 
which capitalist writers delude the people. All other things 
being equal, cheap bread is doubtless better than dear; but 
if cheap bread is only obtained through the poverty or ruin 
of the bulk of those who grow it, and if its value to most 
other workers is discounted by lower wages or smaller earn- 
ings, both of which propositions are in the present state of 
society demonstrably true, then cheap bread is altogether 
evil. 

There are few better definitions of good government than 
that it renders possible for all, and actually produces in the 
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great majority of cases, happy homes and a contented people. 
Unless a number of the best writers of American fiction, 
and a considerable proportion of these who contribute to 
the most serious periodicals of the day, are deluding their 
readers, the present system of cheap bread production is 
founded on privation, misery, or ruin in the houses of thou- 
sands of farmers, and on the unnatural growth of great 
cities, with a corresponding increase of millionnaires, of 
pauperism, and of crime. 

If the exposition now given of the causes of the suffer- 
ings of the Western farmers is correct, — and I have the 
greatest confidence that it is so, — the only thorough remedy 
will be to bring the land back into the possession of the peo- 
ple, to be administered locally for the benefit of the men who 
actually use it, never for those who want it only for specula- 
tion ; and by means of a carefully adjusted system of rents or 
land taxes, to equalize the benefits to be derived by occupiers 
from the land (as regards quality and situation), so that none 
will be able to undersell others to their ruin. Prices will 
then be adjusted by fair competition, and will fall to the 
lowest level compatible with the usual standard of living of 
the time and place, and will be such as to leave a clear mar- 
gin of profit for the support of a family and for provision 
for old age. 

It will of course be understood that under such a system 
the farmers would be really as much the owners of their 
land as if they possessed the fee simple and were free of 
mortgage. So long as the very moderate differential rent or 
land tax was paid, the farmer would have perpetual, undis- 
turbed possession, with the right to bequeath or sell, just as 
he has now. Rents would never be raised on the farmer's 
improvements, but only on any increase of value of the 
land itself, due to the action of the community, as when 
increase of population or new railroads so raised prices or 
cheapened production as to increase the inherent value of 
land in that locality in proportion to its value in other locali- 
ties. But it should be always recognized that the creation 
of “ happy homes,” so far as material well being affects them, 
is the first object of land legislation ; and thus rents should 
in every case be assessed low enough to secure that end, 
always supposing reasonable care and industry in the farmer, 
which would be sufficiently indicated by the average result. 
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Under such a system of land tenure as is here suggested, 
the farmer’s life would become a peaceable and happy one, 
more like that of the early days, when he supplied most 
of his own wants, and only needed to sell a portion of his 
surplus products. Every benefit which the community at 
large may derive by the abolition of import duties, and the 
operation of the railroads by the state for the good of all, 
would be fully enjoyed by the farmer also, and his standard 
of comfort would gradually rise. If, however, these last 
mentioned reforms are made without any alteration of land 
tenure, he will not be permanently benefited, because the 
competition of the better, rent-free land, and also that of 
the great capitalist farmers, will still drive prices down to 
the lowest point at which he can just exist. This competi- 
tion will act quite as surely and quite as cruelly as the compe- 
tition of laborers in the towns and cities, which always drives 
- down the earnings of unskilled labor to the very lowest 
point, a point which is kept stationary by the presence of a 
large body of the unemployed on the verge of starvation 
and always ready to work at a little above starvation wages. 

It will no doubt be objected that, even admitting such a 
land system to be desirable, there is now no equitable means 
of getting the land back, except the impossible one of pur- 
chase from existing owners. But this is a mistake, and 
several practical methods have been or can be suggested. 
We have, first, the “single tax” of Mr. George, which .has 
already obtained many adherents. At first sight farmers 
may think this would increase their burthens; but it would, 
on the contrary, relieve them, because all land would be taxed 
on its inherent, not on its improved, value. Now the inher- 
ent value of land in and around cities is enormous, and is 
not now fairly assessed. This city land would bear a much 
larger share of taxation than now; farm land proportionally 
less ; and as this single tax would be accompanied by the 
removal of all duties on imported goods and produce, the 
farmer’s tools, machinery, and clothing would be greatly 
cheapened. 

But notwithstanding this single tax on land values, it 
might still be worth the while of great capitalists, companies, 
and trusts to hold large areas of land, because they could 
derive both profit and power from it in various indirect 
ways. The people will never be free from the countless 
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evils of land-monopoly and land-speculation until it is de- 
clared contrary to public policy for any one to hold land 
except for personal use and occupation. A date might then 
be fixed before which all land not personally occupied must 
be sold; and that it should be really sold might be insured 
by declaring that afterwards no rental or other charge on 
land to individuals or companies would be recoverable at 
law. All municipalities, townships, or other local author- 
ities should, however, have a prior and also a continuous 
right to purchase all such land at a moderate but fair valua- 
tion, paying for it with bonds bearing a low interest and 
redeemable at fixed dates. In this way the public would be 
able to acquire most of the land for some miles around all 
towns and cities; and as this would certainly increase rap- 
idly in value, through growth of population and municipal 
improvements, the bonds could in a few years be redeemed 
out of the increased rents. 

There is, however, another quite distinct method of re- 
claiming the land for the community, which has many advan- 
tages. This may be affected by carrying into practice two 
great ethical principles. These are, first, that the unborn 
have no individual rights to succeed to property; and, sec- 
ond, that there is no equitable principle involved in collateral 
succession to property, whatever there may be in direct suc- 
cession. By the application of these two principles the 
people may, if they so will, in the course of some eighty 
years gradually regain possession of the whole national 
domain, without either confiscation or purchase. The law 
should declare that, after a certain date, land would cease 
to be transferable except to direct descendants — children or 
grandchildren ; and, that, when all the children of these direct 
descendants, who were living at the time of passing the law, 
had died out, the land should revert to the state. As people 
owning land, but having no children, are dying daily, while 
even whole families often die off in a few years, land would 
be continually falling in, to be let out to applicants on a 
secure and permanent tenure, as already explained, so as 
best to subserve the wants of the community. 

Here, then, are two very distinct methods of obtaining the 
land, both thoroughly justifiable when the welfare of a whole 
nation is at stake. The last named is that which seems best 
to the present writer, since it would at once abolish the 
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greatest evils of the American social system — those founded 
on land speculation and land monopoly; while the land it- 
self would be acquired by means involving the minimum 
of interference with the property or welfare of any living 
persons. But, unless by these or some analogous measures 
farmers are relieved from the competition of great capitalists, 
while competition among themselves is rendered fair and 
equal by a differential rent or land tax, no other kind of leg- 
islation can possibly relieve the majority of them from the 
state of poverty and continuous labor in which they now 
exist. In an unfair and unequal competition the less favored 
must always be beaten. 





























LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


BY PROFESSOR 8. P. WAIT. 


THE only life we know is one before which death has 
been. No other resurrection ever can transcend in wonder 
the present miracle of consciousness.. To be able to measure 
by years and months the time in which we knowingly have 
had the power to think and will, and yet to recognize in that 
power the link between the finite and the infinite — this is 
the paradox of human existence. 

Is the fact that we live and know ourselves as living — 
after the death of countless beings whose previous appearance 
has made us what. we are —to be followed by a life in less 
perishable bodies than those we now inhabit, with more per- 
manent surroundings than those of our present environment? 
or, blown from oblivion by chance, does man pass over death 
as a precipice, to sink into a sea of unconsciousness, never 
to rise again ? 

Revelation, reason, experience, have given the same an- 
swer to this supreme question of the soul’s immortality. 
But whether the appeal were made to intuition, analogy, or 
sense perception, it has been veiled in objective symbolism, 
buried in speculative philosophy, or evidenced by unusual 
phenomena. Still it is safe to say that every doctrine, 
ancient or modern, that has been accredited by any race or 
nation, has had some germ of truth as its centre, about which 
the form of thought has been crystallized. It is equally cer- 
tain that all alike are only symbolically, and not literally, 
true. For in the progressive and still unfinished creation of 
man few of us have advanced, in reference to things spirit- 
ual, beyond the state of infancy that necessitates forms, cor- 
respondences, symbols, and signs. To meet this need, Bibles 
have been written, creeds constructed, and ceremonials insti- 
tuted and observed. All these, while outwardly impelling 
man through hope and fear, have in their esoteric sense pre- 
sented —_ well in accord with the results of scientific 
research. 
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The physicist defines death as a failure to respond to one’s 
environment. He uses the word only to indicate the cessa- 
tion of those functions of animal life — breathing, eating, 
assimilating — that man performs in common with the brute. 
This is clear enough as descriptive of a crisis in human expe- 
rience, but a vastly more significant idea attaches correctly 
to the term. 

In the ancient allegory of Genesis a personal deity is pict- 
ured as addressing his creature, man, with these words of 
warning: ‘Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat, for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” This is the first scriptural mention 
of death. In their literal sense these words did not hold 
true, according to the after record; for Adam and his con- 
sort did not succumb to physical dissolution until many days 
from the date of their disobedience. Still the Edenic story 
serves well to symbolize the soul’s travail, its origin, nature, 
destiny. It is rewritten and fulfilled in the character growth 
of every human being. God has individualized Himself in 
man’s superior attributes. In this marvelous Ego we find 
Jehovah Elohim enthroned, lord god of all the complex ele- 
ments in man that represent the orders of earth and sea and 
air. His will is ever saying to our will, “ Let us make man 
in the image of his God” ; for it is only as human volition is 
consciously conformed to the divine decrees written in the 
order of nature and the constitution of man that his growth 
can be carried on to its completion. Thus each son of man 
is called upon to co-operate with God in his own creation. 
But in the natural Eden of sensuous delight the serpent still 
intrudes with well-established purpose. The evolution of a 
self-conscious and lasting individuality, from a prior involu- 
tion of Divine Life, would be inconceivable only in the re- 
ality of such an order of things as the biblical fable typifies. 

Neither physical structure nor mental strength can accrue 
only as resistance is met and overcome. To cope with and 
ultimately to conquer every foe within and obstacle without 
that militates against the expression of its highest powers — 
this is the task set before the soul. If for a time it seems to 
fail, it is but as the seed fails when disintegrating in the 
ground preparatory to its germination, upward rise, and final 
full fruition. How infinitely preferable the state of Adam 
(the generic name of man) when he knows the difference 
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between good and evil, to his previous condition of mental 
nakedness without shame ! 

Death is the great price we necessarily pay for partaking 
of the fruits of a ripened earthly experience. Not death in 
the sense solely of putting off the fleshly form, but as a fail- 
ure to respond consciously to the environment of that all- 
encompassing spiritual Fatherhood in which, wittingly or 
unwittingly, we livé and move and have our being. It is 
the burden of this death that rests upon the race, giving rise 
to the belief that man is alienated from his Maker, and that 
some virtue other than his own must operate vicariously to 
bridge the intervening gulf. Was a mistake made then in 
this the chiefest of creative handiwork? Did some dire 
monster co-equal in power with the Highest come off victo- 
rious in a struggle for possession of the human soul, aiding 
man to rise in a successful rebellion against his Creator, and 
causing him to lapse from a primal perfect state? Ah, no! 
Man, as God thought him, as conceived in the Divine mind, 
was necessarily and inherently a perfect creature. But in 
making objective this subjective reality, we have the ages of 
becoming that mark the rise from savagery to civilization. 

Evil, then, is chaos, gestation, transition. The devil be- 
comes positive and personal in all undeveloped forms of life 
belonging to the seen or unseen universe. The regular 
movements and relative positions of the heavenly bodies 
are determined and maintained by the balanced working 
of antagonistic forces, on the one hand causing every ulti- 
mate particle to tend toward a common centre; on the 
other, seeking to draw it from that centre into space. The 
very earth itself still bears upon its surface and within its 
crust the record of the age-lasting warfare it waged for its 
place in the order of planets. It yet carries surging within 
it a molten sea like that of the protean fire-mist from which 
it was progressively created. The new chemical combina- 
tions that mark the transition from a gaseous to a solid state 
were attended by convulsions gigantic and prolonged. Long 
cycles were required for the principle of vitality, with all its 
processes, to modify and supersede those forces and inorganic 
actions that characterized crystallization and the formation 
of the mineral kingdom. Every germ of a higher nature, 
representing the impact of the Creative Spirit in its over- 
shadowing capacity, found its environments filled with foes 
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to its progress. The principle of repulsion and resistance 
pointed out the path for every species in its battle for being. 

As the spiral line of life mounted through orders higher 
and still higher, the struggle for existence became more and 
more intense, and less and less the number fitted to survive, 
until unto the last and highest, man, a task so prodigious 
was given to accomplish, enemies so mighty to be overcome, 
and a mark so high to be attained, that no one but a god 
incarnate could perform the work, win the victory, achieve 
the goal. 

The supreme value of the story of the Christ is that it 
makes concrete this human ideal. It crowns and consum- 
mates the growth of consciousness from its infancy in primi- 
tive man. The books of the Old Covenant picture the soul 
as active on physical, intellectual, and ethical planes, and 
deal exclusively with things temporal and present. But the 
Hero of the New, masters the mystery of a being without 
beginning or end. He sees the brief span of mundane exist- 
ence to be but an infinitesimal segment in the arc of that 
vast circle whose centre and circumference is God. He 
affirms the reality and quality of a future state with the 
same positiveness that the astronomer predicts the coming 
movements, relations, and conjunctions of the planets, from 
his knowledge of the laws operating in the past and present, 
because of the continuity of which he is never confounded. 
Yet Jesus speaks in general terms, and not specifically, be- 
cause he stands alone, the promise of a species yet unborn. 
His words and works go to make up a life that shows what 
a fully created human being is like. Had the gospel record 
no historical verity, it would still stand with value unim- 
paired as an object lesson of the ultimate mastery of the soul 
over selfishness and death. 

In former papers * we have touched upon and sought to 
unravel the inner meaning of the scriptural treatment of the 
great themes theologically phrased as the creation, fall, and 
redemption of man. -In doing this we brought to the study 
of the Bible the same method of analysis pursued in the 
investigation of other creative works, by endeavoring to pass 
from the outward, literal form, to grasp the underlying spir- 
itual truth, as in the physical realm of research we rise from 
the observation of transient phenomena to the perception of 

* See THE ARENA for October, 1890, and November, 1891. 
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permanent law. In those articles the most significant sym- 
bolic characters of the Old Testament were shown to point 
the upward march of mind from animalism to spirituality, 
and to typify capabilities latent in the. human soul, but only 
fully exemplified in the Christ life. 

Then, viewing the term “ Christ” as the name of an order 
of consciousness, and Jesus as the name of one who attained 
that consciousness, we interpreted the precepts and prodigies 
of the New Testament as illustrating and foreshadowing the 
rules of action and experiences to be accepted and realized 
by all men as fast as born into the brotherhood of which 
Jesus was the representative, every member of which recog- 
nizes himself and his fellow-man as possessors of a double 
heredity, sons of man by evolution, and by involution sons 
of God. 

In that exegesis, however, we did not discuss the meaning 
of the recorded resurrection and ascension, which taken lit- 
erally form the corner-stone of the Christian doctrine of the 
future life, although when so accepted it involves the mind 
in a greater labyrinth of unreasonableness than the idea that 
the first man was made in an instant from dust, or the greater 
Adam begotten without the instrumentality of an earthly 
father. 

As we apprehend it, the real anastasis of the Christ is 
the gradual resurrection, in a dead and selfish world, of that 
living law of love his life exemplified. In men and nations 
this principle lies entombed, but no earthly grave can hold 
it; for though it rend with revolution the foundations of 
each untrue state, and ‘darkness for a space prevails, come 
forth it must and will, with tangible expression. 

Resurrection (from histemi) is, first, the standing up of 
man in the full stature of his humanity, the rising of the 
human out of the animal, the triumph of reason over brute 
propensity, of soul over flesh. Only the present daily reali- 
zation of this conquest of the lower by the higher nature 
can fit us to grasp the deep truth that lies behind the poesy 
of the Galilean idyl. 

He of Nazareth personified a spiritual faculty, the culture 
of which by a few in every age and people, has caused them 
to tower as gods above the masses of mankind. These 
prophets and philosophers, seers and saviors, have put forth 
golden words of truth and promise, that, accompanied by the 
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likeness of consistent lives, have aided inestimably in the 
evolution of the race toward the Christ ideal. Jesus, as is 
natural to a spiritual genius, saw over into a realm of causa- 
tion and reality, between which and this of form and fraud, 
a veil of appetite and sense distraction intervenes. He saw 
all earthly kingdoms hastening on, through empires’ rise and 
fall, to unity beneath the ruling of the law of love that 
reigned already in his breast. 

The new creation that commenced with the appearance of 
the Typical Man, is to continue to the universal presence 
and expression of what was then individualized. Its ad- 
vancement thus far we can trace as concreted physically and 
intellectually in the history of an outward church and a par- 
allel social and scientific progress. Its ultimate is commenc- 
ing to take shape in an understanding of Christ as a life to be 
lived, in which it is as impossible for differences of doctrine 
and ceremonial to exist as it would be for one to institute 
a schism concerning the relations of number, or to found a 
one-sided sect on a child’s conception of the same. Evolu- 
tion along all other lines — literature, discovery, invention, 
science, and art — has+prepared the basis, broad and strong, 
for this pyramidal point of a spiritual consciousness. 

Its first fruits are apparent in a wide development of 
power to see clearly in a psychical domain heretofore deemed 
inaccessible by the human explorer, or only to be entered 
through thedoorway of the tomb. The appeal has first been 
made to physical man through sense perception. Evidences 
many, emphatic and unmistakable, are readily obtained by 
the honest and persistent inquirer, that the human soul is 
in constant association with intelligent orders of life other 
than those inhabiting material bodies on the earth. By the 
very complexity of his nature, man is in touch reciprocally 
with every element and essence of lowest earth and highest 
heaven. The influence that degrades or the inspiration 
that uplifts moves in upon the soul’s susceptibility along 
the line of least resistance in each individual’s character. 
It is in every instance high or low according to the grade of 
growth and dominant desire, irrespective of all forms, profes- 
sions, scepticisms, or beliefs. Proof palpable confirms what 
analogy alone would indicate, that the diverse keys to char- 
acter are played upon by kindred spirits, ranging from the 
lowest elemental creatures to the highest of those sons of 
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God who joyed together when the morning stars made 
melody because the earth was born. 

As the creative days of labor and the Sabbath time are 
not periods measured by hours or moments, but great epochs 
marked in the planet’s growth and in the life of man, so it 
is with the Judgment Day. It comes to every soul when 
standards of right thought are formed to separate the false 
from true. Moses, Socrates, Buddha, Jesus, have been its 
heralds in the past. With the centuries it has gathered 
force, until its present momentum makes mouthpieces of 
many. Men and nations are to realize its blessing and its 
doom in the ratio of their relatedness to law. Not law 
merely as the abstract name of an order of facts or an order 
of thought, but law as. the manifestation of the power of 
God, operating through all time and in all space to bind his 
creatures to each other and to him in conscious unity. 

The knowledge of this law forms the fibre of that faith 
which tells us in the present what inexorably the future has 
in store. It teaches us the nature of each atom, world, and 
soul, as such, that evil, as evil, to forever endure, is an ut- 
terly unthinkable thing. Yet while we are uplifted by the 
glorious vision of that ideal state to be reached as the acme 
of all earthly evolution, we also see that those who dwell in 
hells on earth, or hells without, can only be redeemed 
through mediatory instrumentalities. Our own advance- 
ment must be measured, then, by the progress we make 
possible for others, by the good we do through the right use 
of every power and opportunity we possess. The law of 
terminal conversion into opposites holds here. For whereas 
up to this point man grows great materially and intellect- 
ually by the acquisition and retention of worldly wealth 
and wisdom, irrespective of the rights of others, in the culti- 
vation of a spiritual consciousness, his power increases only 
as he imparts, even as God has grown greater through the 
life he has given. 

The end is individuality, non-divisibility. Death cannot 
be swallowed up in victory, here or hereafter, until we have 
gained such mastery over ourselves that our foes are no 
longer they of our own mental household. 

It is appointed every man once to die; that is, each soul 
must, in the nature of the case, descend into a physical en- 
vironment, build for itself a body, humanize the animal, and 
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work out its own salvation, in conformity to the divine 
type. As its frame of flesh was built within the mother’s 
womb, so must it, through a gestation measured, not by 
months, but years, fashion for itself a more attenuate 
though enduring form, fit tabernacle for an immortal spirit. 
The cell growth, tissue formation, and organic structure of 
man as a spiritual being depend upon the quality of his 
thought and will. There is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that we have not here as ample opportunity for growth 
in this direction as ever we will have. Surely there can 
never be a greater need of it than now. 

Neither Hell nor Heaven is, primarily, a place to be occu- 
pied by people; but they represent conditions of the soul, 
the one to be outgrown, put down, that the other may be 
made. The old symbolic terms “Sheol and Hades” well 
defined the state of undeveloped human souls on earth or the 
ethereal worlds that turn with it. The first signifies a hole 
or pit excavated in the ground ; the second, simply not to see 
or know. Thus they describe man’s fate, while worshipping 
the idols of the den, as that of one who dwells within a sub- 
terranean cave, while ignorance is shown to be Hell’s very 
pith and marrow. For though the soul immersed in selfish- 
ness and animalism may still be intellectually gifted, it 
shows a lack of knowledge of the higher law, or it would 
flee from the hell it is forming for itself and in itself. 

Although we have advanced beyond the childish state 
that was terrorized by the conception of a literal gehenna 
of burning brimstone, it has not been to gain a freedom of 
license, but to be humbled before the sublime fact that we 
are the arbiters of our own destiny, and that to live up to 
our highest convictions is, eternally, heaven; to disregard 
them, hell. 

To curse and to bless are, on the part of God, the same. 
His energy goes forth in creation, through all ordained in- 
strumentalities, unchanged and unchangeable. But as in 
the material world the same solar force that causes growth 
and fruition in forms of life in right relations to it, also 
produces disintegration and death in other forms in other 
relations, so are corresponding causes and effects apparent 
in the vast domain of mind. And as the dissolution and 
decay of any lower form always conduces to the growth of 
other and higher forms in nature, so in the changing con- 
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ditions of soul growth, in the successive lives, deaths, and 
rebirths of individuals, and in the rise and fall of nations, 
the same law is apparent. 

The highest heaven and the lowest hell are subjective 
states of consciousness, irrespective of relations of time or 
space. If man has heaven within him, he will take it where- 
soever God through duty calls. If hell be active in him, he 
cannot for himself construct a place of refuge, though all 
the earth he may command. 

The same law and truth, to understand which and obey it 
brings never-ending joy and blessedness to one, carries con- 
demnation and affliction to another, which will last until 
that soul, through repentance, newness and rightness of 
thought, has been. brought into obedience and peace. 

Heaven is the inward and immediate rule of the spiritual 
nature, that by its enlightenment subdues and eliminates 
evil and imperfection. It is not a state of idleness or ec- 
stasy, but of unremitting labor and usefulness, freed from 
the friction that produces inharmony, disease, and death. 
Heaven is, in fine, the sure result of law well understood, 
implicitly obeyed; whether written in the book of nature, 
the constitution of man, or the most wisely formulated moral 
and spiritual code. 

It is not to be supposed that when the earth becomes, as 
it is fast becoming, a fitting footstool for this higher king- 
dom, the race is gradually to go on toward a physical immor- 
tality. Yet it is already well within the reach of realization 
by those who cultivate the better part, and daily die unto 
the lower self, that the latent powers of mind can be so 
freed, the treasury of the soul’s energies so unlocked and 
distributed to the uttermost atoms of the physical system, 
as to resurrect the body from a sepulchre of otherwise incur- 
able disease; and to then so order the life by standards of 
wise temperance and chastity, reason, and good will, as to 
preclude the possibility of lapsing into a similar state. With 
days thus lengthened out, doubtless far beyond the limit 
that has heretofore been set as the extreme duration of 
human life, the second birth will never be ungodly, prema- 
ture; but with consciousness undimmed, the present life- 
work well performed in humane service, the soul will gladly 
change the older garment for the new. Such a one having 
served, in the flesh, a long apprenticeship as angel, in the 
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true sense of that word, which means any messenger or min- 
istrant endued with power for good, is merely given a larger 
field in which to act and grow. 

There are moments when the scales fall from off the 
mental eyes, and with objective clearness and reality we see 
the myriads of those who have passed on to what we call 
the next round of existence. This planet then appears as 
the pivotal centre of their and our progression up to the 
Christ estate, for which the whole creation groans in travail. 
. . » We note the creative forces at work in this great clear- 
ing-house of souls with the beauty of all reasonableness, and 
the sublimity of justice that respects no person. 

Although we find no retrogressive metempsychosis, as 
taught in ancient times, yet what was in large measure hid- 
den here stands out in bold relief, symbolized by that dom- 
inant animal type to which the given individual tended in 
his former life. As was his use of that incarnation, so is 
his aspect on re-embodiment in the super-sensual world. 

As planets turn about the solar orb, so souls revolve around 
the central life. The times of day and night, the changes 

_of the season, are but so many symbols of states through 
which we all must pass until illumined from within by the 
light of law and love, which, shining from centre to circum- 
ference, shall constitute of man perfected the city of his God, 
in which darkness cannot enter, or anything that makes a lie. 

In this evolution forward and revolution onward we find 
ofttimes earth’s millionnaires and monarchs in states of pov- 
erty and servitude ; theologians and reputed saints in deep 
humiliation, learning the vast difference between the letter 
and the spirit of the law, between images and realities ; 
while those who here passed lives of patient tribulation, 
encompassed by the night of ignorance, want, and woe, as 
well as those who with honest doubts unanswered, high aspi- 
rations unfulfilled, died in protest against existing wrongs, 
are greeted by the dawning of a better day, in an environ- 
ment favoring the birth of those faculties that are to bring 
to them gradually a higher consciousness. 

For those who have in any way transgressed the laws to 
which they owed allegiance, there is no escape from retribu- 
tion, because the force of gravitation in the very perverse- 
ness, passion, greed, or lust, which made them sin, or fail 
to do the good they might have done, draws them to and 
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holds them in relations corresponding to the prison or .other 
punishment or disciplinary experience they may have here 
evaded, until sufficient inward condemnation has been felt 
to give an impetus to upward growth. 

The conditions of the different souls, countless in number, 
who are constantly passing from this life to the next, corre- 
spond to that of those who are continually being born upon 
the earth. The first estate of the physical infant depends 
upon the mental and material status of the father and the 
mother and the provision they have made for it. But at the 
nativity of the soul through physical dissolution, when it 
puts off this body as a mere afterbirth, its new form and sur- 
roundings have been generated and determined for it by its 
own past intellectual, moral, and spiritual activity. What- 
soever has been kept concealed must then commence to man- 
ifest, and germs of thought and tendency, disposition and 
habit, declare their real inherent nature, as does the seed of 
grass or fruit when planted in the ground. That which has 
been sown then yields, according to its kind, tares from tares, 
and wheat from wheat. 

The pride which has been fostered here in prince or prelate, 
as well as that sycophancy by which any caste is sanctioned, 
save that of moral worth, must be repented of in hells 
of naked nothingness; while greed and lust are transmuted 
in fires themselves have fed. He of the mighty intellect, 
unspiritualized, is for a time but as the little child, except as 
which none can be born into the Kingdom of the Real. 

As endless progress is the law, perfection is but a fulness 
of growth in one order or degree of consciousness prepara- 
tory to birth and infancy in a higher state. So heaven is no 
finality from which further advancement is impossible. We 
enter it when first we know our life has triumphed over death, 
our good has conquered ill. And as we thus maintain our- 
selves, so must we rise from glory unto glory evermore. 

In concluding for the present this brief discussion of a 
theme so vast, let us wholesomely reflect that, even if visions 
have not been vouchsafed to us, if analogy or revelation to or 
through another fail to satisfy, and we relegate the sacred 
books of all the ages to the realm of myth, still is it possible 
for each one, of and for himself, to see, by the sacrifice of 
self and devotion to the duties of each day, what life after 
death is like, and become on earth an angel. 





A PILGRIMAGE AND A VISION, OR SOCIAL 
CONTRASTS IN BOSTON. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Slow fades the p nt, and the phantom stage 
As slowly filled with squalid, ghastly forms; 

Here, over fireless hearths cowered shivering Age 
And blew with feeble breath dead embers; storms 
puns in the icy welkin, and the bare 

Earth lay forlorn in Winter’s charnel air. 


No careless childhood laughed disportingly, 

But dwarfed, pale mandrakes, with a century’s gloom 

On infant brows, beneath a poison tree, 

With skeleton fingers plied a ghastly loom ; 

Mocking in cynic jests life’s gravest things, 

They wove gay king-robes, muttering “ What are kings?” 

And thro’ that dreary Hades to and fro, 

Stalked, all unheeded, the Tartarean guests ; 

Grim Discontent, that loathes the Gods, and Woe 

Clasping dead infants to her milkless breasts ; 

And ding Hate, and Force, with iron heel, 

And voiceless Vengeance sharpening secret steel. 

**Can such things be below and God above?” 

Faltered the — Replied the genius, “‘ Nay, 

This is the state that sages most approve; 

This is man civilized, the perfect swa 

Of merchant kings, the ripeness of the art 

Which cheapens men — the Elysium of the Mart.” 
—Bulwer Lytton in King Arthur. 

PERHAPS there is no more effective method of awakening 
the sleeping conscience of our people to a realization of the 
essential immorality and injustice of present social condi- 
tions than by presenting some striking contrasts, such as 
may be witnessed by any one living in our great cities, but 
which are usually overlooked in an age of fierce competition 
and ceaseless battle for gold. It is my purpose to give as 
simply as possible the story of an afternoon’s pilgrimage 
recently taken through two commonwealths within the bor- 
ders of Boston. 

It was a cold, clear, crisp January afternoon. I left 
my office at one o'clock. Passing in front of the massive 
library building and the magnificent New Old South Church, 
one of the most imposing temples in our city, dedicated to 
the worship of the humble Son of Man, I turned down 
Boylston Street. On my left was the unpretentious Second 
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Unitarian Church; on my right, across Copley Square, stood 
tie showy and somewhat pretentious Back Bay Museum ; 
almost directly in front rose that magnificent model of 
church architecture, Trinity, the pride of New England, and 
a church whose pewholders are worth many millions of dol- 
lars. On reaching Clarendon Street I turned toward the 
heart of the Back Bay, and in a few minutes I had passed 
the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church, whose heaven- 
piercing spire is ornamented with angels holding golden 
trumpets to their mouths, presumably proclaiming “ Peace 
on earth and good will to men.” The human eye loves the 
beautiful; and yielding to the natural temptation, I swept 
the broad avenue from the Public Garden to the Back Bay 
Park. Through the leafless trees I saw on either side a wall 
of splendid palaces; no cottages or hovels offended the eye 
of wealth. Here dwell scores of men who, without seri- 
ously feeling the expense, could transform the slums of Bos- 
ton by erecting model apartment houses after the manner 
employed so wisely by George Peabody in London; while in 
so doing they would léssen crime, raise the average morality, 
and make life, for thousands of their fellow-men, mean some- 
thing far more than a mere hopeless and savage struggle on the 
animal plain. Slowly moving toward the Public Garden, I 
passed more than one home where live wealth’s favored sons, 
who, without making a perceptible inroad upon their accu- 
mulations, could give to our Commonwealth a great industrial 
home, equipped and ready to receive and transform the chil- 
dren of the slums, who are orphans or worse than orphans, 
and who are now, month by month, being swept with irresisti- 
ble power into the vortex of crime destined to curse the 
society of to-morrow and generations yet unborn — children 
who are cursed at birth and by environment, but who would, 
nevertheless; become useful members of society, if placed in 
an institution where they would feel the elevating influence 
of love and the refinement of culture, and where they would 
be taught to completely master at least two trades, while 
their minds and souls were being trained by intellectual and 
moral culture.* 


* An earnest effort is now being made by a number of noble-minded men and women 
in Boston to secure a large farm at Danvers, Mass., and there establish a Parental 
Home for the children of the slums. Such a home as contemplated would prove a 
boon to society. A sacred moral obligation rests on every man and woman who has 
@ voice to raise or a dollar to spend to aid all such noble rt measures which 
Sill in some degree aid in saving the lost and assist in ushe ng in a better civilization 

Ww. 
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With these thoughts in mind I slowly approached Arling- 
ton Street. Among the carriages which passed me, my 
attention was particularly attracted to one which bore a coat- 
of-arms, and whose driver was in full livery. The very 
horses seemed to feel that they were aristocratic animals, as 
with sleek coats and arched necks they pranced by. Within 
this carriage sat two ladies, but I saw no marks of content 
on their faces; rather, a worn, wearied, anxious, and discon- 
tented expression. They were evidently surrounded by the 
luxury which wealth gives, and they probably spend their 
summers abroad, mingling with the fashionable devotees of 
the decaying aristocracies of the Old World; for the arms 
emblazoned on the carriage spoke of an attempt to ape for- 
eign custom and a contempt for republican simplicity. 
Wealth apparently gave them what gold could bestow, but 
it evidently had not given the priceless pearl.of life, the 
serenity of soul which comes alone from living for others. 
This led me to study the faces I passed in this com- 
monwealth of the rich. The wrinkles of care and anxiety, 
the shadow of apprehension, the unutterable soul-craving, 
which haunts eyes that are unsatisfied — these marked many 
faces; some, it is true, wore the light, joyous expressions 
which so well become youth, and now and then I mét a 
person upon whose silver brow peace seemed to rest content. 
Jealousy, sensualism, and unsatisfied desire were visible on 
many countenances, and I could not help feeling that the 
conditions which enabled colossal fortune to rise by the side 
of starvation and increasing misery had robbed a vast major- 
ity of the children of wealth of the only thing which makes 
life worth living. Indeed, such must be the case. The 
divine in man cannot blossom or life yield its richest treas- 
ures while gold is society’s god. So long as the first ques- 
tion asked is, “ How rich is he?” so long as the standard is 
gold instead of character; so long as men feel and believe 
that money is the greatest thing in the world, the deepest 
and finest toned chords in the harp of life will give forth no 
melody ; the supreme gift of life, that peace which comes only 
as the result of sinking self for others, will be exiled from the 
human heart ; while that priceless essence of divinity in man, 
the soul, will wither, shrivel, and become.as something dead. 

I went through the avenue, down Arlington Street, and 
ascended Beacon Hill almost to its golden-crested dome. I 
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had passed uninterrupted rows of palaces. I had found no 
hovel or cottage, and I had seen no sign of want, except in 
the soul-hunger which peered forth from many eyes. The 
residents of many of the palaces I had passed give fashion- 
able balls and banquets each winter, at which the champagne 
drank, alone, would keep scores of starving mortals in com- 
parative comfort through the pitiless winter months. I re- 
membered that only a few weeks before I had seen carried 
away the débris of one of those fashionable parties. For this 
special occasion fifteen cases of champagne had been ordered, 
over thirteen cases of which had been consumed by the 
guests before half-past five in the morning, at which hour 
the festivities had come to an end. I wondered then, and I 
wondered as I walked past the home of the gentleman who 
gave the ball, how much of the divine in the nature of those ~ 
champagne imbibers vanished that cold winter night. The 
soul withers much as does a weed-choked flower when the 
animal eclipses the spiritual in our being. 

Leaving Beacon Street, I turned down the slope of the 
hill leading toward the populous and plebeian quarter of the 
West End. It was not long before the scenes of fashionable 
wealth disappeared ; and it was curious to see along some 
streets how the old-time wealth, which once made those 
quarters the most fashionable and select part of the city, 
seemed to be struggling against the ever-increasing waves of 
poverty. A few blocks farther, and I had entered another 
world, the commonwealth of want. Here scenes of abject 
misery and sickening depravity among the young and old are 
often witnessed, although here, also, amid vice, penury, and 
woe, every now and then there blossoms forth a royal soul, 
evincing such heroism and true nobility as to give one hope 
for all mankind. It was in this part of the city, a short time 
since, that the following tragic incident occurred: A little 
fatherless waif sold newspapers, the money for which went 
largely to supply a drunken mother with rum. Almost nightly 
the little fellow ascended to his home in the garret, only to 
receive abuse, and not unfrequently a brutal beating from his 
partially intoxicated parent. One night he returned without 
as much money as the woman expected. She had been drink- 
ing a great deal that day, and at once began abusing the boy. 
As she talked, rage rose in her liquor-inflamed brain; finally 
she seized him, saying she would throw him out of the 
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window. The little fellow pleaded, and fought for his life, 
but she pushed him through the glass ; he struggled with all 
his strength, and managed to get back in the room, only to 
be again thrust partially out. In the struggle.the glass cut 
the poor boy horribly; but the sight of blood only served 
further to inflame the mother, who now threw the bleeding 
child on the floor, and sprang upon him. At this moment 
neighbors broke in. The boy almost bled to death before 
medical assistance could be summoned. The police who 
interrogated him, when they arrested the mother, could by 
no method of questioning force the child to say anything 
that would criminate her. She, however, was taken to jail 
on the testimony of spectators. A friend who is spending 
his life in the slums of the West End gave me the details of 
this incident, and added: “I visited the little fellow at the 
hospital a few days ago. He was bearing up bravely, and in 
conversation would not allow a word to be said against his 
mother. ‘Jt is drink that is to blame,’ he insisted.” In this 
commonwealth of gloom there is an endless panorama of 
tragedies at once thrilling and terrible. 

From the West End I passed to what is known as the 
slums of the North End, and was joined by a friend whose life 
is spent in saving the sinking, much as the heroic life-savers 
spend theirs on the ocean’s treacherous shores. In the slums 
of the North End we catch a glimpse of the social nadir of 
Boston. Within ten minutes’ walk from the historic Old 
North Church and within an hour’s stroll from the palaces 
of Beacon Hill, we encounter poverty so terrible, that its ex- 
istence in the heart of a Christian centre of wealth and cul- 
ture brands our boasted civilization with shame, and puts a 
blister on Religion’s brow — all the more because so much of 
it is uninvited poverty. 

The casual observer who traverses the streets of the North 
End little imagines the horrible squalor all around him, for 
the reason that almost all the dilapidated buildings are hid- 
den from view by brick fronts. The worst features of the 
North End slums are unsuspected by our people who have 
not passed up the scores of alley-ways, through the narrow 
corridors, or down through the cellar-like passages which 
line the streets, into the courtyards of the democracy of 
night. Those who have thus penetrated into the real heart 
of slums are appalled. Frequently the buildings are brick 
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facing the street; buc passing through the alley-way we 
find great, dilapidated wooden houses in the rear, which 
swarm with human beings. If the passers-by could see what 
the brick walls which front Hanover and other streets of 
the North End hide from view, I believe a sense of self- 
respect, if no higher motive, would be voiced in an agitation 
so determined as to lead to radical changes. But from all 
appearance, we must wait for some terrible contagion arising 
from these plague spots, to strike down thousands of the 
children of the rich, before justice will be heard. 

The first family visited presented a very pitiful spectacle ; 
and as it typifies a class far larger than our popular econo- 
mists would have easy going people believe, I will give the 
facts somewhat in detail. ‘The father is an industrious Ital- 
ian, who has succeeded for the past few years in securing 
employment most of the time. He and his wife were very 
frugal. They feared the approach of the rainy day when 
sickness or decrepitude might bring them from the brink of 
starvation into the depths. Hence every penny possible was 
saved. They had three children, the oldest eight. The 
mother also worked, making what she could. The little 
eight-year-old child kept the home, and tended her young 
brother and sister. By self-denial and strict economy this 
little family had saved one hundred dollars, when a blow fell 
upon them. The overwork and constant strain endured by 
the wife and mother expressed itself in a stroke of paralysis, 
the whole of one side of the body being rendered lifeless. 
The husband, who seems a very kind-hearted man, was com- 
pelled to leave his work to care for his wife. He summoned 
doctors. Of course the source of income ceased; meantime, 
rent, doctor’s bills, fuel, and food day by day ate up the 
careful savings of several years. The wife rallied a little, 
and the afflicted husband sought work. His place had been 
filled by another; and then followed a weary search for 
something, anything to do; but in the winter there are so 
many seeking work he found it impossible to obtain employ- 
ment at any price. During this time all their savings had 
disappeared; they had no money for coal or food. At this 
juncture a young lady, who had become interested in the 
sufferers, visited my friend in the North End with money to 
gladden some hearts during the Christmas season. Together 
they visited the family. The day was bitter cold; but in the 
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wretched den which these unfortunates call home, the mes- 
sengers of love found the invalid wife and hungry children 
with no fire and no food. The young lady purchased coal 
and provisions, and in other ways brightened Christmas for 
these poor children of an adverse fate. I saw the family a 
week later; they still enjoyed the warmth and food provided 
by this noble-hearted young woman. The rent paid by 
this family is nine dollars a month. The father can as yet 
get no work; the rooms, two in number, look out upon 
a small and filthy court. The surroundings are squalid; 
stifling odors on every hand. In the house the most 
abject poverty is everywhere visible. Here are a father, 
mother, and three little children on the very brink of the 
abyss, through no fault of their own. In spite of industry 
and pinching frugality they are facing starvation, and even 
work is denied. This family, as I have observed, is a fair 
type of numbers of families in Boston’s vortex of want. 

Is it right that millions of dollars of acquired wealth 
‘should every year be lavished in wanton luxuries, which 
enervate manhood ard undermine the virility of civiliza- 
tion, while God’s children in the social cellar are starving? 
Is it right that we build churches costing from five hundred 
thousand to five million dollars each, while our brothers are 
seeking work to save their loved ones, and finding none? 
This is one of the most solemn questions which confront our 
present civilization. If Christianity meant half what Jesus 
intended it should mean, this state of things could not en- 
dure for a single day. 

In another tenement we found on the fourth floor an old 
woman living in a solitary room only five feet wide. This 
was her home — kitchen, dining-room, and sleeping-room, 
scarcely more than a closet. This poor woman pays sev- 
enty-five cents a week rent. She is-nearing the grave; and 
I felt, on studying her face so deeply wrinkled by a life 
of anxious care and years of suffering and privation, that 
here death would surely be a messenger of relief. 

Descending a few steps into a sombre cellar, we found-the 
abede of a family of six. Two dark damp rooms or burrows 
constituted the home of this family. They were very cold, 
as there was no vestige of fire in the room. The air also 
was heavy with vile odors. Here were several little children 
being raised amid filth, in an atmosphere reeking with moral 
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impurity and crime. They will form a part of the civiliza- 
tion of to-morrow. 

In this neighborhood we visited a widow with two little 
children ; her husband was lost at sea, and she supported the 
family by her needle. It is needless to add that life is one 
long, dreary, and well-nigh hopeless nightmare to her, as it 
is to scores of widow women in the slums. The sea is 
almost as cruel as man, and hundreds of poor women who 
live in the squalor of our seaports wait weary years for 
loved ones who come no more. 

Off a vile smelling court we found a family of three chil- 
dren. The mother was uptown sewing. The world of these 
little ones is bounded for the most part by the four walls of 
two small rooms. Here, amid the plainest furniture and in 
plenty of dirt, from morning till night the little girl watches 
her little brothers. They are Portuguese, but attend the 
Bethel Mission. “Can you not sing us a song?” said my 
friend. After some persuasion, the little girl and the oldest 
boy sang, “My Country, *Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty.” I involuntarily started. What grim satire was 
I hearing! Little dwarfed lives, starving in poverty and 
wretchedness, in the filth of the slums, singing, “ Sweet Land 
of Liberty”! I was glad that they did not comprehend the 
meaning of the song, for it would have made life more bitter. 

We visited many more places where poverty was what I 
term uninvited; but these, being typical, will enable us 
to catch a glimpse of the commonwealth of the unfortunates 
at the social nadir. .I have not the space to show another 
phase of this problem or to cite cases to illustrate how this 
life breaks down the moral nature ; how a life in dens unfit 
for brutes brutalizes God’s children. We hear much about 
the vice and crime and the drunkenness of the slums; to me 
it is a marvel that there is not more. When I see the lavish 
waste of wealth for wines and luxuries at the social zenith, 
while abject poverty abounds within cannon range of the 
scene of revelry, I sometimes almost lose faith in man. But 
when I visit the slums and see virtue and probity under 
such a terrible strain, and with everything pressing vice- 
ward, I have my faith in humanity restored. That there is 
intemperance, crime, and immorality there, no one denies. 
This trinity of the night holds high carnival at the social 
nadir; but that in spite of environment and the brutalizing 
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influence everywhere preseat, virtue, industry, and self- 
respect still live, is to me a continual source of wonder, 
and testifies most eloquently to the innate spark of divinity 
in the human soul. I returned from my pilgrimage heart 
sickened and depressed. The squalor, the filth, the vile 
odors, the hungry souls, the haunting eyes, the pinched 
faces of starved youth and helpless age, produced a sense of 
weariness and oppression difficult to describe. I soon fell 
into a painful reverie. How is it, I asked, that the common- 
wealth of the prosperous is so selfishly short sighted? Do not 
these millionnaires see in the loved ones around them some- 
thing more priceless than the gold they worship? Do they 
not see that at their very doors are cesspools of disease, where 
death-breeding germs will some day subtly steal upward 
and permeate the air of their exclusive realm, until their 
own loved fragile flowers will wither and fall, and their 
homes will become strangely desolate? Can they not under- 
stand the profound wisdom of the passages in the Scriptures 
which teach us that “ No-man liveth unto himself,” and 
“ That it is more blessed to give than to receive”? Can they 
not feel that only as we elevate, purify, and ennoble other 
homes, do we glorify and protect our own hearthstones, and 
that sooner or later retribution will overtake the selfish soul? 

Then I must have fallen asleep, for before me stood an 
angel with face sad yet wonderfully sweet, and the angel 
said, “ Look!” Then I saw the slums of our city, and from a 
hundred homes I beheld something almost impalpable ema- 
nating — something which resembled smoke, which assumed 
a thousand phantastic and grewsome forms, as in great clouds 
it slowly floated over the city. Then I heard a great cry. 
The sobbing of a mighty city was audible. Death was 
everywhere present. I beheld thousands of our people flee- 
ing to the depots; but scarcely had they left the city when 
the wires flashed, quick, sharp, and unsympathetic, the fateful 
news that all cities and towns were quarantined against 
Boston. I saw that numbers fleeing died on the way, and 
others, finding all places barred against them, returned to 
die at home. The plague, impalpable but terrible, seemed 
omnipresent. The city was draped in black. “The inno- 
cent and noble are dying,” I said. “Say rather, ‘ They are 
being promoted’;” but I saw a tear glisten in the angel’s 
eyes, and I said, “ Was all this waste of life necessary?” 
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And the angel said, “ Even so, for man had hardened his 
heart against his brother man. He had closed his ears 
against the cry of the poor for justice. He had sowed to 
the wind, and is now reaping the whirlwind. Sorrow,” con- 
tinued the angel, and the voice was rich in melody, “ makes 
man thoughtful. In the midnight of grief he hears the 
voice of justice, which is the voice of the Most High. Look 
once more,” said the angel. A scene of marvellous beauty 
now opened to my view. Great buildings, each covering a 
square and from six to eight stories high, rose on every hand. 
They were built in the form of a hollow square, and within 
the enclosures I saw borders of flowers fringing playgrounds, 
where were fountains and many happy children. The music 
of their laughter chimed melodiously with the splashing of 
the water. Here and there I noticed large temple-like build- 
ings, and I said, *« What are these?” The angel replied, 
“ We will enter one.” At the threshold (for in my dream I 
moved as thought travels) I was impressed by the immensity 
and simplicity of the structure. We entered and descended 
to the basement. I beheld great swimming-pools and an 
immense gymnasium ; above were large eating-halls, where 
plain food was served at reasonable prices; beyond the eat- 
ing-halls were commodious reading-rooms, free to all the 
people. We ascended a broad stairway to the next floor. 
Here I saw a large hall, in which a clear-voiced orator was 
describing the wonders of other lands and ages, and by the 
aid of a magnificent stereopticon was entertaining and 
instructing an immense audience. This also was free. In 
another hall an artist was entertaining a large.congregation 
by giving an effective charcoal talk. Beyond was a free 
night school. “These quarters are the habitation of the 
poor, once the slums of Boston,” said the angel; “ but,” she 
continued, “ let us look further,” and now I beheld a broad, 
green expanse dotted with beautiful houses and some large 
buildings. “This,” explained the angel, “is the home of 
orphan children. Here within each cottage may be found 
twenty little ones. In the large buildings a wonderful 
schooling is being given. Each child is made a master 
of a trade, while his soul is being developed by love, by 
music, and by ethical teaching. The intellect is also 
schooled. ‘To the children this is heaven, for love meets 
them on every hand. This,” said the angel, “ which you see 
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is only the first step; it is the lifeboat sent out to save a 
few who are sinking; it is an earnest of the awakening of 
the divine in man. Beyond and above this, Progress, Frater- 
nity, and Justice are leading the people. All special privi- 
leges and class laws have been abolished. Through the 
broad land societies of human brotherhood have been formed 
pledged to love all God’s children; to drown the hoarse 
roar of hate with the music of love; to overcome evil by 
good ; to drive out the darkness by the light.” The angel 
vanished. I awoke. 





WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS, THEIR PAST, THEIR 
PRESENT, AND THEIR FUTURE, 


BY HELEN CAMPBEiJ.. 


ITT. 


PRESENT WAGE RATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


UNDER this heading it is proposed to include, not only the 
trades just specified as coming under the investigations 
recorded in “ Working Women in Large Cities,” but also 
such data as can be gleaned from all the labor reports which 
have given any attention to this phase of the labor question. 


Naturally, then, we turn to the report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau for 1881, the first statement of these points, and 
compare it with the results obtained in the last report from 
Washington, as well as with the returns from the various 
states where investigation of the question has been made. 

Exceptionally favorable conditions would seem to belong 
to the year in which the report for 1884 appeared. The 
financial distress of 1877, with its results, had passed. New 
industries of many orders had opened up for women, and 
trade in all its forms called for workers and gave almost 
constant employ, save in the few occupations which have a 
distinct season, and oblige those engaged in them to divide 
their time between two if a living is assured. 

A distinction must at once be made in the definition of 
earnings. In speaking of them, there are necessarily three 
designations — wages, earnings, and income. Wages repre-- 
sent the actual pay per week at the time employed, with no: 
reference to the number of weeks’ employment during the 
year. Earnings are the total receipts for any year from 
wages. Thus, for example, a girl is paid five dollars a week 
wages, and works forty weeks of her year. Her earnings 
would then be for the year two hundred dollars, though her 
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wages of five dollars per week would indicate that she 
earned two hundred and sixty dollars a year; while in fact 
her average weekly earnings would be for the whole year 
three dollars and eighty-four cents. Income is her total 
receipts for the year from all sources: wages, extra work, 
help from friends, or from investments ; in fact, any receipts 
from which expenses can be paid. 

In preparing the tables of these reports, the highest, the 
lowest, the average, and the general average were brought 
into a final comparison. Often but one wage is given, and 
it then becomes naturally both highest and: lowest; but all 
figures are made to indicate an entire occupation or branch 
of industry, and not a few high or low paid employees in 
that branch. It is only with the final comparison that we 
are able to deal, the reader being referred to the reports 
themselves for the invaluable details given af full length 
and including many hundred pages. 

The divisions of occupations are the same as those of 
the tenth census, and the tables are made on the same sys- 
tem. To determine the general conditions for the twenty 
thousand at work, it was necessary to have accurate detail as 
to one thousand ; and, in fact, one thousand and thirty-two 
were interviewed. Directly after the work in this direction 
had ended, and before the report was ready for publication, 
a general reduction of ten per cent in wages took place, and 
this must be kept in mind in dealing with the returns re- 
corded. In this, recapitulation is given in full, and, as will 
be seen, includes all occupations open to women. 
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The commissioners of the New York State Bureau of 
Labor followed a slightly different method. The returns are 
no less minute, but are given under the heading of each 
trade, two hundred and forty-seven of which were investi- 
gated. The wages of workwomen for the entire year run 
from $3.50 to $4 a week, the general average not being 
given, though later returns make it $5.85. This is, how- 
ever, for skilled labor; and as a vast proportion of women 
workers in New York City are engaged in sewing, the poorest 
paid of all industries, we must accept the first figures as 
nearer the truth. An expert on shirts receives as high as 
$12 a week, in some cases $15; but in slop work, and under 
the sweating system, wages fall to $2.50 or $3 per week, and 
at times less. Mr. Peck found cloakmakers working on the 
most expensive and perfectly finished garments for 40 cents a 
day, a full day’s pay being from 50 to 60 cents.* In other 
cases a day’s work brought in but 25 cents, and seventeen 
overalls of blue denim gave a return of 75 cents. Two and 
a half cents each is paid for the making of boys’ gingham 
waists, with trimming on neck and sleeves, including the 
button-holes, and the women who made these sat sixteen 
hours at the sewing machine, with a result of 25 cents.+ 

This was for irregular work. Women employed on cloth- 
ing in general, working for reputable firms, receive from 
$4.50 to $6 per week. In the tobacco manufacture, in which 
great numbers are employed, $9 is the lowest actual earn- 
ings, and $20 the highest per week. In cigarettes, the pay 
ranges from $4 to $15 per week. In dry goods, with ten di- 
visions of employment, — cashiers, bundle girls, saleswomen, 
floor walkers, seamstresses, cloakmakers, cash girls, stock 
girls, milliners, and sewing girls, — the lowest sum per week 
is $1.50, paid to cash girls, and the highest paid to floor walk- 
ers, $16. On the east side of the city, shop girls receive 
often as low as $3 per week ; in a few cases specified, $2.50 
per week.} 

In laundry work, which includes several divisions, wages 
weekly range from $7.50 to $10, though ironers of special ex- 
cellence sometimes make from $12 to $15 per week. In mil- 





* Third annual report of New York Bureau of Labor, p. 162. These are Mr. Peck’s 
Se. but the U. 8. report a average for skilled labor as $5.85 per week, and adds 
that the unskilled earns far \. 


+ Ibid, p. 165. 
+ New York Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Third annual report, p. 27. 
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linery the wages are from $6 to $7 per week. In preserving 
and fruit canning, wages are from $3.50 to $10, the average 
worker earning about $5 per week. Mr. Peck states that in 
fashion trades, the two distinct seasons bring the year’s earn- 
ings to about six months. “Learners” in the trades coming 
under this head, receive $1.50 per week. Saleswomen suffer 
also from season trade, as it necessitates reduction of force. 
The better class of workers receive from $8 to $15 per week, 
while heads of departments range from $25 to $50 or even 
higher for exceptional merit. These cases are of the rarest, 
however, the wage as an average falling below that of 
Boston. 

But three state reports cover the same dates as these 
already quoted, 1885 and 1886, — Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and California, the former being for 1885. In this, women’s 
wages are given incidentally in general tables, and must be 
disentangled to find any average. In artificial flowers the 
highest wage is given as $7, and the lowest $3, the average 
being $5. In blankets and woollen goods the highest is 
$12.50 and the lowest, $6, an average of $9 per week. In 
factory work of all orders, wages range from $6 to $9.75 per 
week, the average paid to women and girls being $7.50 per 
week. In clothing, including underwear, wages are from 
$3 to $15 per week, and the average annual income of women 
in these trades is given as $300 per year. In cloakmaking 
the lowest wage is $3, the highest $9, and the average $7.50. 
The average wage for San Francisco is given as $6.95, and 
that for the whole state is about $6. 

The Connecticut report for 1885 gives simply the yearly 
wage in various trades. Reason for this is found in the fact 
that it was the first, and could thus deal with the subject 
only tentatively. Clothing is given as producing for women 
a yearly average of $229, and shirts $237. Factory work 
gave $207, paper boxes $227, and woollen goods $245. 

In the report for 1886, the lowest average wage is 
reported as found in the making of wearing apparel, but 
the average for the state was found to be a trifle over $6.50 
per week. 

The report from New Jersey makes the lowest wages $3 
per week, and the highest $10, the average being $5. This 
report covers ground more fully and in more varied direc- 
tions than any one of the same period, though there is only 
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incidental reference to the work of women as a whole, the 
returns being given in the general tables of wages. Wages 
and the cost of living are compared, and the chapter under 
this head is one of the most valuable in the summary of 
reports as a whole. The report for 1886 gives the same 
general average of wages for the state, but adds an exhaust- 
ive treatment of “ Earnings, Cost of Living, and Prices.” 

Maine sent out its first annual report in 1887, and gives 
the wages of women workers as $3.58 for. the lowest, and 
$15.20 for the highest, the annual earnings ranging from 
$104 to $520. The report from the same state for 1889 
takes up the subject of working women in detail, giving 
their home or boarding conditions, sanitary conditions, their 
own remarks on trades, wages, etc., and the aspect of their 
labor as a whole. The average wage remains the same. 

Rhode Island, in its third annual report for 1889, under 
the direction of Commissioner Almon K. Goodwin, gives the 
average wage for the state as $5.87, and devotes the bulk of 
its space to working women, with full returns from the 
entire state. 

For the same year, California, by its labor commissioner, 
Mr. John J. Tobin, gives an equally exhaustive statement of 
the conditions of women wage-earners in that state. The 
lowest weekly wage given is $5, and the highest $11. Plain 
cooks receive from $25 to $40 a month with board and 
lodging, and domestic servants from $15 to $25 with board. 
In cloakmaking the lowest wage is $3 and the highest 
$7.50, and in shirtmaking the lowest is $2.50 and the high- 
est $6. General clothing and underwear range from $4.50 
to $6, and other trades average a trifle higher wage than in 
New England. The chapter on domestic service is sugges- 
tive and important, and the whole treatment makes the 
report a necessity to all who would understand-the situation 
in detail. This, however, is so true of all that have touched 
upon the subject that it appears invidious to single out any 
one alone. ‘They must be taken together. With each year 
the scientific value of each increases, and there appears to be 
distinct emulation among the commissioners as to which 
shall embody the most in the returns made and the general 
treatment of the whole. 

The first report from Colorado issued in 1888, Mr. James 
Rice, commissioner, devotes a chapter to women wage-earners, 
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with an additional one on domestic service and its draw- 
backs. The average wage for the state is given as $6; and 
the commissioner states that, notwithstanding the general 
impression that higher wages are paid in Colorado than at 
any other point save California, actual returns show that the 
average sums in several occupations are less than that paid 
to persons similarly employed on cities along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Kansas, in its fifth annual report issued in 1889, gives a 
section to working women. The commissioner, Mr. Frank 
Betton, considers the returns imperfect, great difficulty hav- 
ing besn experienced in securing them. The average weekly 
wage is given as $5.17. Expenses are carefully analyzed, 
and there is a report of the remarks of employers, as well as 
from a number of those employed. 

In the report from Iowa for 1887, Commissioner Hutchins 
laments that so few women have been willirg to fill out 
blanks of returns. The wage returns given range from 
$3.75 to $9. The report for 1889 makes mention of con- 
tinued difficulties in securing returns, and gives the annual 
earnings of women as from $100 to $440. The tables 
include cost of living and many other essential particulars. 

Wisconsin, in the report for 1884, has a chapter on work- 
ing girls. It gives the average weekly income in personal 
services as $5.25; in trade, $4.18; in manufactures, $5.22, 
and the general average for the-year as $5.17. 

Minnesota, whose first report, under the supervision of 
Commissioner John Lamb, appeared in 1888 for the years 
1887 and 1888, found little or no room for statistics, but 
included a chapter on working women, with a few admirable 
tables of age, nativity, home and working conditions, etc. 
Minute inquiry was made as to cost of living, clothing, etc., 
and the results form a chapter of painful interest, that on 
domestic service being equally suggestive. Clothing, as 
usual, represents the lowest average wage, $3.66 per week, 
the highest being $8.50, and the general average a trifle 
over $6. 

This is the showing, state by state, so far as bureaus have 
reported. Many states have made no move in this direction, 
but interest is now thoroughly aroused, and the subject is 
likely to find treatment in all, this depending somewhat, 
however, on the character of the state industries and the 
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numbers at work in each. Manufacturing necessarily brings 
with it conditions that in the end compel inquiry; and for 
most of the South such industries are still aew, while the 
West has not yet found the same occasion as the East for 
full knowledge of the problems involved in woman’s work 
and wages. 

We come now to the most elaborate and far-reaching 
inquiry yet made —the work of the United States Bureau 
of Labor under Commissioner Wright, entitled « Working 
Women in Large Cities.” Twenty-two of these are reported 
upon after one of the most rigorous examinations ever 
undertaken, and the average wage of each tallies with the 
rates given m the states to which they belong. Taken alpha- 
betically the list is as follows: — 

Atlanta, $4.05 ; Baltimore, $4.18; Boston, $5.64; Brook- 
lyn, $5.76; Buffalo, $4.27; Charleston, S. C., $4.22; Chi- 
cago, $5.74; Cincinnati, $4.50; Cleveland, $4.63; Indianap- 
olis, $4.57 ; Louisville, $4.51; Newark, $5.20; New Orleans, 
$4.31 ; New York, $5.85; Philadelphia, $5.34 ; Providence, 
$5.51 ; Richmond, $3.93; St. Louis, $5.19; St. Paul, $6.62; 
San Francisco, $6.91; San José, $6.11; Savannah, $4.90; 
all cities, $5.24. 

In addition to these figures, it seems well to give the 
average yearly earnings of women in some of the most profit- 
able industries, those being chosen which are seldom affected 
by “ seasons.” 

Artificial flowers, $277.58 ; awnings and tents, $276.46 ; 
bookbinding, $271.31; boots and shoes, $286.60; candy, 
$213.59; carpets, $298.53; cigar boxes, $267.36; cigar 
factory, $294.66; cigarette factory, $266.12; cloak factory, 
$291.76; clothing factory, $248.36 ; cotton mills, $228.32; 
dressmaking, $278.37; dry-goods stores, $368.84; jewelry 
factory, $285.20; laundry, $314.75; mattress factory, 
$263.80; men’s furnishing-goods factory, $2,302.24; milli- 
nery, $345.95; paper-box factory, $240.47; plug-tobacco 
factory, $235.67 ; printing-office, $300; skirt factory, $265.- 
40; smoking-tobacco factory, $238.70. 

These, so far as they have been collected and tabulated 
by the various labor bureaus, are the returns for the United 
States as a whole. The reports for the following years of 
1891 and 1892 were expected to be far more general, but 
this has not proved to be the case. 
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IN THE TRIBUNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BACON VS. SHAKESPEARE. 
Part II. A Brier ror THE DEFENDANT. 


BY DR. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


WHEN the Donnelly craze was at its height, I asked the 
best-known Shakspere editor in England whether he meant 
to take part in stopping it. He said,“ No. One cannot de- 
scend so low as to answer such foolery as that.” Now the 
Bacon mania has, I am afraid, spread to many inhabitants 
of the States believing themselves to be intelligent. « Piti- 
able, isn’t it?” said an English Shakspere student to me, 


‘and possible only among those half-educated Americans.” 

To a lover of the States, like * I am, and a knower of a few 
of its cultivated men, such an opinion as the above is annoy- 
ing; but I cannot deny its truth. Americans trained in 
English literature — men like Horace Howard Furness and 
Francis James Child, to name only two out of hundreds 
of thousands — are as likely to hold that the world was 
made yesterday by a monkey out of three pounds of putty, 
as they are to maintain that Bacon wrote Shakspere’s 
works. Such men have a real grip of each of these authors, 
a power of seeing the entirely different individuality of each ; 
and they know that Bacon no more wrote Shakspere than 
Herbert Spencer wrote Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers,” or Glad- 
stone Mark Twain’s “ Innocents Abroad.” 

This grip, this knowledge, are, I am glad to say, possessed 
by all educated English men and women, except a very few 
folk of blunted perception, or of feeble intellect, characteristic- 
blind or cranky. I have never heard -of a single English 
man or woman of acknowledged scholarship or decent train- 
ing who has taken up this monomania of Bacon having 
written Shakspere. I have talked to the kindly old gen- 


* A superstition prevails in some circles that like cannot rightly be used as a con- 
junction. See Shakspere and Sidney Walker’s collection of au rities on the point. 
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tleman who first suggested the folly in England, and also to 
the poor lady — excellent in many relations of life — who 
has come prominently forward in the controversy; and I 
came away from each with genuine pity for the case — clearly 
one of delusion. 

But in America I am told that there really are many foik, 
sane and shrewd in the ordinary business of life, and not 
considered by their friends to need medical treatment, who 
do think, either that Bacon wrote Shakspere, or that there 
is some probability in the theory that he did. To these, then, 
I must address myself. 

But I must first repudiate the position in which the 
editor of THE ARENA has put his contributors on this ques- 
tion, and I hope he will be honest enough to let me blame 
him severely in his own journal. Instead of asking con- 
vinced Baconians to state the arguments that convinced 
them of the supposed truth of their absurd hypothesis, and 
then asking faithful Shakspereans to state their objections 
to these, and give their reasons for the faith that is in them, 
the editor has imported, nay, forced, the abominable system 
of advocacy into the discussion, and has tempted the Baco- 
nian advocate to use the flagitious license of the bar, and 
put forward any plausible plea, any impudent imposture, 
under the guise of truth, in order to deceive the jury, and get 
or win a verdict for his side. That Mr. Reed has used this 
license, and used it largely, I shall show. I want only to 
say now that I will not condescend here to imitate him, and 
that I shall say only what I know or believe to be true. 
What lovers of Shakspere want is the truth, not a dis- 
play of specious plausibilities to daze and hoodwink the 
unlearned. 

The case between the two authors really lies in a nutshell. 
Not even an American will deny the fact that the writer of 
Shakspere’s works had the highest dramatic power, the 
highest poetic power, the greatest gifts of characterization 
and humor, a charming fancy, a romantic, unselfish nature, 
a wonderful insight into women, and a strong love of them. 
These are Shakspere’s “ notes.” 

Not one of these qualities did Francis Bacon possess ; and 
without them he could no more have written Shakspere 
than any other contemporary could. Where Bacon might 
have been dramatic, he was analytic ; when he tried to write 
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poetry, he only wrote verse, some of it quite contemptible ; 
when he tried to characterize men, he couldn’t; he never 
showed three hap’orth of humor in all his works ; he had no 
romance in him— the nature shown in Shakspere’s “Son- 
nets” was utterly alien to his; and he had neither insight 
into women, nor passion, nor any feeling worthy of being 
called “ love” for any one of them. Yet these two men, so 
entirely different in many of the leading characteristics of 
their being, were, say the blind guides, one and the same! 
Yes, when the sun is the sea, and the moon a splash of mud. 

How do these misguiding folk try — to prove their point, 
shall I say ? No—to put forward plausibilities to confuse 
the minds of busy men with no time for the serious study 
of the question, so as to entitle them to an opinion on it. 
Do these infatuated folk take the “notes” of Shakspere, 
the points in which he differs from Bacon and other men, 
and try to produce evidence that Bacon had these, too? 
No; they give them the go-by; they produce parallel pas- 
sages from the two authors showing that they had certain 
great qualities in common: imagination (to some extent in 
Bacon), reflection, wit, gift of expression, love of Nature ; 
and then they turn round to their audience and say: “See 
how like these men — supposed two —are to one another! 
See how they share the same thoughts! Certainly they are 
one and not two; and that one is Bacon.” 

And if the audience are shallow, unreflecting animals, 
they take in this awful nonsense as gospel truth. But if 
they have wits, they ask, “ But how about the determining, 
the decisive elements in this discussion, the qualities that 
each writer had which the other had not?” To this poser I 
say, there is no answer possible but a fudged one; and as a 
sample, I take Mr. Reed’s proof — Heaven save the mark ! — 
that “ Bacon’s sense of humor, as has already been shown, 
was phenomenal.” (ARENA, page 555.) The reference is to 
page 441, where we find that Bacon’s “ wit” — a very dif- 
ferent quality — “ was simply prodigious” ; and the statement 
that “ the world’s most famous jest-book we owe to Francis 
Bacon, dictated by him entirely from memory in one day.” 
Now, passing by the absurdity of calling Bacon’s “ Apoph- 
thegms” “ the world’s most famous jest-book,” just see what 
it is: a mere recollection of good sayings by other folk! So 
that on Mr. Reed’s principle, if you can recite a string of 
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Shakspere’s, Marlowe’s, and Ben Jonson’s best bits, you 
are at once a phenomenal dramatic genius. Here is what 
Spedding says of the “ Apophthegms ” : — 


‘*‘Bacon’s collection of ‘ Apophthegms’ (pr. 1625), though a sick 
man’s task, ought not to be regarded as a work merely of amusement, 
still less as a jest-book. It was meant for a contribution, though a 
slight one, towards the supply of what he had long considered as a 
desideratum in literature. . . Apophthegms (he said in 1623) serve 
not for pleasure only and ornament, but also for action and business; 
being, as one called them, mucrones verborum,— speeches with a point 
or edge, whereby knots in business are pierced and severed.’’ (Sped- 
ding, vii. 113.) In 1658 they were published (with others) as “‘ Witty 
Apophthegms.”’ 

Then as to Bacon’s dramatic power. If he ever had any 
in him, he must have had a chance of showing it in The Mis. 
fortunes of Arthur by Thomas Hughes, acted by the men 
of Bacon’s Inn (Gray’s Inn), before Elizabeth at Green- 
wich, on Feb. 28, 1587-8. Fulbecke turned out two of 
Hughes’s speeches for two of his own; Trotte wrote the 
introduction, and Flower “penned two choruses.” Had 
Bacon had a turn for drama, he could no doubt have had a 
finger in the pie; but he wisely kept himself to what he was 
fit for, a share in devising the dumb shows. Later on he 
did try his hand at the characters of a philosopher, a captain, 
and a counsellor in a device for Essex before the Queen. 
And let the reader who knows what Shakspere made of 
a Soldier in “Henry V.” and “Othello” (c. 1604), with 
the plumed troop, the neighing steed, the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, read a like bit of Bacon’s “ Soldier,” 
(1594-5) and realize the difference between a dramatist, a 
poet, and an undramatic prosaist (Spedding, viii. 380) : — 

‘ Té is the wars that giveth all spirit of valour, not only honour but 
contentment. For mark whether ever you did see a man grown to 
any honourable commandment in the wars, but whensoever he gave it 
over he was ready to die with melancholy? Such a sweet felicity is 
in that noble exercise, that he that hath tested it thoroughly is dis- 
tasted for all other. And no marvel; for if the hunter take such 
solace in his chase, if the matches and wagers of sport pass away 
with such satisfaction and delight, if the looker-on be affected with 
pleasure in the representation of a —— tragedy, think what con- 
tentment a man receiveth when they that are equal to him in nature, 
from the height of insolency and fury, are brought to the condition 
of a chased prey, when a victory is obtained whereof the victories of 
games are but counterfeits and shadows, and when in a lively tragedy 
@ man’s enemies are sacrificed before his eyes to his fortune,” etc. 
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It is the same with characterization. Read Bacon’s « Henry 
VII.,” and recognize the entire want of dramatic power in 
the writer. There is excellent analysis of motive, an expla- 
nation of all the causes of the man’s actions; but he doesn’t 
live; he is accounted for. And this brings me to Mr. Reed’s 
remark on page 283, that the omission of a play of “ Henry 
VII.” in Shakspere’s series of dramas “is inexplicable on 
any but the Baconian theory of authorship.” The simple 
explanation is that Shakspere wasn’t a fool, but knew his 
business. The reign of Henry VII. was not suited for a 
play ; it was too quiet; it was not a fighting or a stirring 
time; it was fit for a historian or a philosopher, but not a 
dramatist. In fact, Mr. Reed answers himself when he says 
that the reign contained “the richest and most instructive 
experiences of political life.” The statesman Bacon rightly 
treated it ; the playwright Shakspere wisely left it alone. 

As to Bacon’s poetic power, Mr. Reed, in a moment of 
honesty, confesses that Bacon’s acknowledged verse produc- 
tions show that he had practically no such power. If so, 
the question of Bacon’s writing Shakspere’s plays is set- 
tled. Then why go on fooling about it, as these Baconians 
do? But herein note the point, that Shakspere never 
lowers the passages he adopts or paraphrases from other 
writers. However good they are, like Plutarch in his 
description of Cleopatra, Shakspere is sure to brighten 
every passage with a touch of his own. Now, how does 
Bacon treat David? Take a sample, Psalm xc. 6, 7, how a 
thousand years in God’s sight are even as a sleep, and fade 
away suddenly like the grass : 


PSALMIST. BACON. 


.  Atmorning, fair it musters onthe ground; 
eth up; bar in thesvonie is cutdown, Ateven, it is cut down and laid along; 
dried up, and withered. ee pt = _. it spared were, and favour 
. For we consume away in s- ? , 
pleasure: and are afraid at thy wrathful The weather would perform the mower’s 


wrong ; 
dignation. Thus hast thou hang’d our life on brittle 


pins, 
To let us know it will not bear our sins. 


Yes, “ brittle pins,” or “rusty tins,” or “ fishes’ fins,” or 
any other bathos you like. And this Bacon write Shak- 
spere!’ Bah! 

Is there any need for me to go on? Take Bacon’s cool- 
ness about women and love. See the calm way in which he 
talks about the widow he first thought of making up to, and 
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the absence of any enthusiasm about his own or any other 
man’s marriage. Contrast this with Shakspere’s getting into 
trouble at nineteen with his older Anne, and having a 
child six months after his marriage. Note how passion for 
women is carried though all his plays; mark his Othello 
bit : — 

‘¢O thou weed, 


Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee.’ —IV., ii. 69. 


Remember the “kissing with inside lip” in Shakspere’s 
last play, “‘ Winter’s Tale.” Any one of like nature knows 
what these things mean; and if he knows Bacon too, he 
knows that no trace of them is in the author of “The New 
Atlantis.” In that, and in the “Preface to the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature” you have Bacon: in his ‘ Sonnets” and 
plays you have Shakspere; and it would be hard to pick 
from the known men of the Elizabethan times, two beings 
more radically different. The one Shakspere character with 
whom Bacon must have fully sympathized and would have 
made his friend, is Cerimon (and I should like to know 
how many readers of this article who fancy that Bacon 
wrote Shakspere have any distinct idea of Cerimon). Who, 
too, can suppose that Shakspere would have made a 
New Atlantis without a Florizel and Perdita, a Ferdinand 
and Miranda? He loved his girls as the apple of his eye; 
and Bacon hardly deigned to think of them except as mere 
products of nature. 

Another interesting difference between the two men is the 
extraordinary development in mind, spirit, art, and style in 
Shakspere, as shown. by undesigned and unconscious signs 
as you follow him through his successive works. By merely 
marking the run-on and rhymed lines in your Shakspere, 
and his light and weak endings, you can tell, by glancing at 
any page, to which of the four periods of his life it belongs. 
Note the very slight differences in Bacon’s style, at the dif- 
ferent periods of his life. From when, in his fifteenth year, 
the thought dawned on him of the right method to wrest her 
secrets from the taciturnity of nature (Spedding, viii. 4) till 
his death, there was a change in weight, in power, in reach; 
but there was no such change from year to year, from work 
to work, as we see in Shakspere’s plays, enabling us to 
trace his development from the sharp young-mannishness 
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of “ Love’s Labours Lost,” to the calm wisdom of “ The 
Tempest.” (The rhythm of Shakspere’s prose, too, differs 
from Bacon’s; but I have not worked it out.) But I must 
turn again to one more instance of Mr. Reed’s impudent 
advocate’s imposture on the ignorance of his American jury. 
He knows, we all know, that in many parts the first folio 
of Shakspere’s works is one of the most carelessly printed 
books in the world. Poetry is printed as prose; wrong words 
are printed for right ones; speeches are given to the wrong 
characters; foreign quotations are hopelessly mangled; the 
text is sometimes taken from a bad late quarto when a good 
early one was in existence, etc. Mr. Reed knows, too, that 
after Bacon’s fall in 1621, the one object of Bacon was to 
get himself again into the favor of the king (James I.) and 
the prince, by producing some literary and historical work. 
Mr. Reed knows, too, that in pursuance of this desire, Bacon 
in his next long vacation (1621) wrote his “ History of 
Henry VII.,” published it in 1622, and dedicated it to Prince 
Charles, besides proceeding with other works. Mr. Reed 
knows, too, that when the first folio was printing Bacon was 
in London at Gray’s Inn, handy to the printers, and able — 
had he had anything to do with the book — to set right all 
its stupid mistakes, and give us the long-desired perfect text 
of the glory of our literature. Mr. Reed knows, further, that 
James I. was the patron of Burbage’s — that is, Shakspere’s 
company, and that the king was fond of Shakspere’s plays, 
as Ben Jonson tells us: — 


‘¢ Those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
Which so did take Eliza, and our James.”’ 


Mr. Reed knows also that if Bacon could have claimed 
those plays as his own, nothing would have so availed him 
with the king and prince. But though, of course, Bacon 
was neither liar nor fool enough to make that claim, Mr. 
Reed does not hesitate to write,—after saying truly that 
Bacon was a most careful corrector of the press : — 

“The truth is, the quartos, with few exceptions, are . . . early, 
but authentic drafts, brought into final shape by the author (he 


means Bacon), under extraordinary mental distractions, and the con- 
straint of secrecy in the folio.”” — ARENA, 285. 


Secrecy! Publicity of his authorship of the plays (had it 
been real) was the one thing that would have done Bacon 
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at this time, and reconciled the king to him. All: Mr. 
ed’s talk about the degradation of the actor had been long 
since changed by Shakspere, Allen, and others. Ben Jon- 
son at this time mixed with the best nobles in the land, as 
Shakspere had done with Southampton and the Herberts, etc. 
But the limit of space warns me to hold my hand. I need 
only say that the pretended close alliance between Ben 
Jonson and Bacon is an advocate’s exaggeration of the fact 
that Jonson was to have helped in the translation of some 
of Bacon’s works into Latin, to preserve them from perish- 
ing in English; but we don’t know that Ben ever did the 
translation. As to Shakspere’s inability to write his plays, 
need I ask Americans, who every year see boys rise from the 
log cabin to high positions, if not to the White House, 
whether there is anything unlikely in the Stratford mayor’s 
(or high bailiff’s) son, taught in the grammar school, coming 
to London in a stirring time, with all the best wits of Eng- 
land around him, —the Inns-of-Court men (see Davies), the 
young courtiers, and travellers, — is there anything odd in 
this man, with the most alert brain, and the most assimila- 
tive nature in England, rising to the top of his profession, or 
in his being recognized in 1602 — before even his “ Hamlet” 
time — as already at that top? Surely not, and every one 
‘may unhesitatingly agree with Shakespeare’s fellow-dram- 
atist — no doubt John oy —and his fellow-comedian, 
Will Kemp : — 


‘* Few of the university pen plays well. . . . Why, here’s our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all down; ay, and Ben Jonson too. 
O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow; he brought up Horace 
giving the poets a pill; but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him beray his credit.”’ — Return from Parnassus IV. 
iii. p. 188, ed. 1886. 

The idea that old Ben, the man of “ buts,” who cut down 
nearly everybody, would not have shown up Shakspere to 
Drummond of Hawthornden, had he known that Bacon 
wrote the plays, is as funny a misconception of Jonson as 
Bacon’s supposed identity with Shakspere is of both Bacon 
and Shakspere. 

A last word to Americans. The best work now being 
done on Shakspere is done by an American, Horace How- 
ard Furness. In many a town, village, and home through- 
out the States, men and women, girls and boys, are learning 
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to know, to love, and honor Shakspere. The tribute of 
their praise, the strains of their orchestra, which Furness so 
grandly leads, come gratefully to English ears over the wide 
water that separates the mother and daughter lands. Why 
are those sweet sounds to be longer marred by the senseless 
and discordant jangle of the marrow-bones and cleavers of 
Mr. Reed & Co.? Shakspere belongs to America as well 
as England; his works, his fame should be dear to you of 
the States as well as us. Work at him, then, you who are 
fooling around with the stupidity and imposture of this 
Bacon mania; get to know him; read his works carefully in 
their order of time,* till you get a grip of him; then, when 
you realize him, rejoice greatly, and see how he is himself, 
not another,—not Bacon, however great, in certain ways,t 
Bacon is, but William Shakspere, the pride of, the bond 
between all English-speaking folk. 

P. S.—I forgot to notice the point of the learning in 
Shakspere’s Plays. This has been absurdly exaggerated, 
as every student of him knows. Ben Jonson is learned ; 
Shakspere isn’t. Will any States’ publisher. print and 
issue the papers of the Rev. W. Mills on the frightful lot of 
mistakes Shakspere has made in his classical plays? The 
false impression of Shakspere’s knowledge of classics is 
due to students claiming that whenever a Greek or Latin 
author uttered some saying like one of Shakspere’s, he must 
have read and copied that author, which is gammon. As 
to Spanish, etc., Shakspere must have met in London plenty 
of travellers who could translate foreign plays to him. 


* See Dowden’s “‘ Petmer or my “ ld Shakespeare,” but it correct my mie- 
taken place for “‘ Troilus and Cressida”: put it next “ Measure "for Measure 
t On the na contemnatitte nature of Bact’ s “ Natural a Famoaegey: ” gee Baron Liebie’ 
articles in Macmillan’s Magazine, July and August, 1863 








“DOES BI-CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE 
INEBRIETY ¢” 


BY LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL. D. 


In the January number of THE ARENA may be found an 
article by Mr. Henry Wood, under the above caption. 

This article is gentlemanly, scientific, and logical, evi- 
dently written by a keen, logical, discriminating thinker, but 
is written from the bias of psychology. It is a view of a 
medical subject, from the standpoint of a psychologist, rather 
than from that of a physician. It is an exhibition of a 
social and medical problem, measured by the general prin- 
ciples of psychology, rather than by those of pathology and 
therapeutics, or cure. 

Mr. Wood first establishes his premises, as do all good 
logicians, and then reasons from them. As one of his 
premises rejects the doctrine that the “ Bi-chloride” or any 
drug can or does cure inebriety, Mr. Wood, in order to sanc- 
tion his admission that the patients are actually cured, 
assumes that the cure is brought about by psychology — by 
a sort of mind cure — by unconscious cerebration, resulting 
from a superstitious regard of the fetich—the Gold Cure 
for inebriety. 

But I must now “move upon the works” of Mr. Wood. 
If his premises are correct, his theory must hold; if not cor- 
rect, his theory must fall, as no one will recognize more 
quickly than Mr. Wood himself. These premises are, first, 
that the treatment known the wide world over as the “ Gold 
Cure ” for inebriety is successful, and, second, no medicine is 
known that can cure inebriety. 

Mr. Wood has my thanks for his creditable acknowledg- 
ment that the treatment cures inebriety. It is true that 
“senators, judges, editors, lawyers, physicians, congressmen,” 
and others from the ranks of the rich and titled, the virtuous, 
as well as the lowly and vicious, people otherwise healthy, 
and otherwise diseased, are all alike cured. As Mr. Wood 
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says, the relapses are few enough and numerous enough to 
prove the general rule of cure. 

The precise formula used in the treatment, Mr. Wood 
says, has not been made public. This is true. None but 
the members of our firm, three in number, know this precise 
formula, and while we live no others will know it. Mr. 
Wood is. in error, however, about the number of patients 
cured, and the number of “ Bi-chloride of Gold” institutes, 
where inebriates are treated, in the United States. There 
are ninety-two of these institutes, and the number of pa- 
tients now cured exceeds one hundred thousand. 

To establish his second premise, Mr. Wood first quotes 
from physicians to prove that no drug is known which can 
cure inebriety. I propose to demolish this proposition, and 
allow Mr. Wood’s superstructure of mind cure to fall by its 
own weight. 

Mr. Wood quotes from a symposium in the North Ameri- 
can Review for September, 1891, by leading American physi- 
cians, who practically agreed that no medicine or cure is 
known for inebriety. Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, a most emi- 
nent ailenist and neurologist, is quoted as saying that no 
drug habit — opium, alcohol, hashish, chloral —or any drug 
inebriety can be cured by drugs, and that there is “no habit 
or appetite whatever, to which mankind is subject, that can 
be got rid of by drugs.” 

Ziemssen (Cyclopedia of Medicine) is quoted: «+ We pos- 
sess no medicine which can act as a direct antidote ¢o alcohol 
or neutralize its pernicious effects.” 

Mr. Wood asks, “ Who thinks of sending for a physician 
to cure the passion for intoxicants?” In reply to this I 
will say that the whole world would seem, just now, to be 
moving upon the Keeley institutes, in order to get “ the pas- 
sion for intoxicants” cured. 

But in relation to the medical testimony, I have more to 
say, and will declare, first : — 

The leading physicians of the symposium, Dr. Hammond 
and others, were biased by an unconscious prejudice in mak- 
ing those assertions. In fact, that symposium was held, 
not to study inebriety as a disease from the scientific stand- 
point, and to suggest a cure, but to discuss the Gold 
Cure. The habit of the medical profession is to denounce, 
without any regard for, or respect for, or observance of 
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any kind of ethics, general or special, anything in medi- 
cine which is not strictly ethical according to the rules 
of medical practice. Hence the cordial agreement of this 
symposium. 

The Gold Cure for inebriety — though it cures thousands 
of this disease — is not considered quite “ethical,” because 
the special formula is not made public. 

In the second place Dr. Hammond does not, in his re- 
marks, recognize inebriety as a disease. He calls it a habit, 
something like taking a walk, drinking coffee, or going to 
bed early and rising late, etc. 

Inebriety is a disease of the nervous system, just like epi- 
lepsy, chorea, or insanity. There is no rule of cause or 
pathology in either of these lesions which does not apply to 
inebriety. Alcohol is the cause of inebriety; the other dis- 
eases have their special causes. Dr. Hammond, in his pub- 
lished works, claims to know, and suggests cures for all of 
these diseases except inebriety. The truth is that there is 
really no cure for any of them except inebriety. The bro- 
mides will not cure epilepsy. No drug will cure insanity. 
There is really no cure for chorea; it terminates “spon- 
taneously,” or by the law of limitation, like all other self- 
limited diseases, — like typhoid, pneumonia, measles, etc. 

At the time this symposium was held, and when Ziems- 
sen’s Cyclopedia was written, there was no known cure for any 
of the mycotic or acute diseases. The symposium could have 
truthfully-said that no drug is known which can cure epi- 
lepsy, insanity, chorea, pneumonia, tetanus, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever, typhoid, or any other infec- 
tious disease — or disease caused by poison. In fact, when 
this Cyclopedia appeared, no cures were known, nor were 
even the causes of diseases understood. 

These gentlemen were all honest, so far as themselves 
were concerned. They doubtless did not know of any cure 
for the craving for liquor; but Mr. Wood is a psychologist 
and a logician. Can he assert, as a logical or scientific 
proposition, that because these gentlemen did not, at that 
time, know of a cure for inebriety, that, therefore, nobody 
knew it, and such a thing is impossible in discovery or fact? 
If this is not a scientific proposition, then Mr. Wood’s 
premise, or “ Fact two,” is not a scientific fact nor a tenable 
hypothesis. 
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Thirdly, I will say that if the gentlemen of that sympo- 
sium had been asked the question whether a cure is known 
for tetanus or pneumonia or anthrax, they must have an- 
swered, “There is none.” At that time there were none. 
They would have said that “science has as yet made no dis- 
covery of a remedy or a method of curing these diseases.” 
«“ There is no specific cure for tetanus or pneumonia or 
anthrax.” If Mr. Wood, at that time, had therefore known 
that some physician, by some remedy used hypodermically, 
was curing every case of these diseases in three days, — just 
as inebriety is cured by me,—he would say, “It is either 
unconscious mind cure or it is a miracle.” The reason he 
would say so is because such a thing did not harmonize with 
human experience or testimony. But if Mr. Wood will 
stop to think, he will remember the general truth, that all 
discovery is new to human experience and testimony. 

But to-day, if Mr. Wood were to ask the gentlemen of 
this symposium whether there is a cure for tetanus, pneu- 
monia, and anthrax, they could give him an affirmative an- 
swer. Within a short time this discovery has been made. 
Pneumonia can now be cured as readily and speedily by a 
remedy used with the hypodermic needle as my remedy 
cures drunkenness, or the craving for liquor. These gentle- 
men of the symposium to-day will not hesitate a moment 
to declare their belief in these discoveries and their efficacy. 

I may mention that Tizzona, Ogata, Hankin, Buckner, 
and others, practical bacteriologists, have, by experiment, 
proved the general rule or law, that the toxines or anti- 
toxines of the microbe of, various diseases, as found in the 
immune bloéd of animals which have been diseased, will, if 
hypodermicaliy injected into the blood of a healthy animal, 
protect it from the same disease, or cure it, if already dis- 
eased. Now, the gentlemen of the symposium do not know 
these facts personally; they know them only by hearsay. 
They may not befieve the evidence; but even if facts and 
evidences appeared to justify the claim that cures have been 
discovered for these diseases, they might deny both, if they 
chose, until they had been demonstrated by themselves. 
They can deny that my remedy cures inebriety if they 
please, but I can supply them with the cure which will 
prove itself in their hands. 

Fourthly, these gentlemen denied the efficacy of the Gold 
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Cure because they did not and do not know the formula. 
They were correct in saying that there is no published for- 
mula or generally known cure for inebriety, but this does 
not prove that therefore there is no known cure. Is it a 
scientific proposition or a logical conclusion that— although 
a certain remedy apparently cures thousands of inebriates, in 
the hands of one man, since this man does not publish his 
formula, and all other physicians acknowledge that they do 
not know it nor any other, therefore — there is no cure? 

G. and F. Klemperer have discovered that the serum of 
blood, taken from an animal that has had croupous pneu- 
monia will, if injected into the blood current of another 
animal having the disease, at once cure it. 

Suppose, now, that the physicians Klemperer were to keep 
their formula to themselves, and conclude to cure croupous 
pneumonia as a matter of business — just as I do inebriety. 
Croupous pneumonia is a fatal disease; it kills off the salt 
of the earth every spring — business men, statesmen, pro- 
fessional men, and the noblest of humanity seem the most 
ready victims. They would save these victims from death ; 
they would cure the worst cases, perhaps, in a day or two, 
because they would have a special cure for a special disease. 

If a symposium of physicians — not knowing the nature 
of this remedy — were to discuss it, and, even acknowledging 
the results, they would yet say, There is no known specific 
for this disease, then it would be like the symposium which 
discussed the Gold Cure. They could, if they chose, deny 
that any one knew a remedy for pneumonia; and might, if 
they chose, attribute the actual cures — even if numbered by 
thousands — to “hypnotism,” “ unconscious mind cure,” or 
delusion, or even miracle. 

To make use of logic in any problem, all the factors of the 
problem must be known. Mr. Wood does not know all the 
factors of the problem of the cure of inebriety. He tries to 
learn them all, it is true; but he does not know the remedy. 
To get a substitute for this unknown factor, he asks other 
men equally ignorant. But these men say they are not 
aware of this or any other cure, and Mr. Wood substitutes 
this entire unknown quantity as a factor of his logical prob- 
lem or formula. This is not science, nor is it logic. Mr. 
Wood’s superstructure necessarily falls, and covers his prop- 
ositions with oblivion. If Mr. Wood knew the formula I 
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use for inebriety, in the light of his present theory of mind 
cure, and were to use the remedy himself in the treatment 
of patients, and one thousand cures resulted, what would be 
required in order to prove his theory of mind cure? To 
sustain this doctrine he would be obliged to verify, by ex- 
periment, that the remedy was inert, and had no possible 
effect upon the brain or nerves. Conversely, Mr. Wood 
cannot demonstrate his theory of mind cure until he knows 
this formula, experiments with it, and proves it void. 

Mr. Wood can now, if he chooses, obtain the anti-toxine 
of tetanus, lately discovered. With this remedy he can 
experiment on cases of lockjaw. If he finds, after a number 
of trials, that the remedy does not cure lockjaw, he can say 
what his conclusions are ; but if he were to say now — know- 
ing nothing about it, except the fact of recoveries — that 
they were the result of mind cure, that the anti-toxine 
of tetanus is a fetich, and that “ water could be substituted 
with equally good effect,” then Mr. Wood’s logical position 
would certainly not be an enviable one. 

But his attitude toward the Gold Cure and the “ one 
hundred thousand cured inebriates” is precisely similar to 
this. Mr. Wood knows nothing about the formula. Noone 
of whom he has asked questions knows anything about it. 
He has not made experiments with it, understanding what it 
is. He therefore has no data for proving that the remedy 
does not actually do all that it apparently does, and that it 
has really cured one hundred thousand drunkards, with —as 
Mr. Wood says — only failures enough to prove the rule of 
cure. 

Mr. Wood’s criticism shows him to be a logical thinker. 
No one will therefore appreciate more keenly than he the 
awkward position in which the unknown factor of his prob- 
lem has placed him. 

I may say, further, that I do not know anything about 
mind cure, or hypnotism, but I do know that inebriety 
is a disease, and that I have a remedy that will cure it. 
Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia and other medical text-books, many 
doctors, and the world generally believe that inebriety is 
a vice, and drunkenness a habit only. People who have no 
pathology will not be likely to look for remedies. I recog- 
nize inebriety as a disease which can be caused by nothing 
else than alcohol. It is a specific disease, with a specific 
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cause — just as much so as pneumonia. The periodicity of 
drinking, the craving for liquor, the disgust and reform, and 
the remorse are all symptoms and laws of the disease. The 
rhythmical return of the paroxysm is part of it, and the re- 
sult of the tissue change caused by alcohol. If any mental 
impression could cure drunkenness, the remorse of a drunken 
man would entirely cure him. That people, sometimes, by 
force of will, cease to drink, is true; but people, by force of 
will, can also suffer amputation of a limb without a groan. 
The suppression of the groan, however, does not prevent the 
pain, nor can any mental impression or unconscious cerebra- 
tion, or mind cure, make the least impression on the disease 
caused by alcohol, though its manifestations may be sup- 
pressed. A perverted or emotional function of mind may 
be caused by mental impressions affecting the belief, which 
may be entirely removed by a mental impression of another 
character. But suppose now a person has pneumonia, a dis- 
ease caused by a special toxine, manufactured by a special 
microbe: let the mind curer, or fetich operator, or hypnotist, 
attempt a cure of this disease. What can be done by these 
means? The patient, so far as all subjective symptoms go, 
can be cured. The mental impression will relieve the pain, 
subdue the cough, possibly lower the temperature; but the 
disease will go on. To the psychologist it might appear 
that a cure could actually be brought about by such means, 
but the question does not look that way to the pathologist. 

The cure is an anti-toxine, a contrary poison, which oper- 
ates independently of the mental condition —and conscious 
or unconscious mental action. 

The only difference between pneumonia and inebriety is a 
difference in the kind of poison, and in the results of the poi- 
son. All poison used in po’sonous doses necessarily causes 
poisoning, which cannot occur without a resultant change in 
the tissues — which is disease. It is impossible to drink alco- 
hol without causing disease, and it is impossible to have the 
disease of inebriety without drinking alcohol. No two poi- 
sons cause the same effects or resultants; and it follows, 
therefore, that poisons may cause contrary effects, or antag- 
onize each other’s resultants. There is no law of toxines, or 
anti-toxines, or variation of tissues, or resultant immunity, 
or antagonism of immunity to poisons, as these relate to any 
disease, which are not likewise the governing laws of alco- 
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holic poisoning and its disease. There is no reason why, from 
the a priort standpoint, if a poison can be found which act- 
ually cures tetanus and pneumonia, that one cannot be found 
which will actually cure drunkenness. 

Mr. Wood will no doubt admit that he has entirely failed 
to substantiate his statement, that the remedy has no effect 
or does not cure inebriety. He might as well undertake to 
prove that vaccination protects people from smallpox through 
the mental or unconscious cerebration induced in them by 
the fetich of cow-pox virus. 

But Mr. Wood’s conclusion will not stand the test of 
criticism in relation to the action of the Gold Cure. He 
says the belief in the Gold Cure makes it a fetich, which is 
capable of causing mind cure. This will not stand the test 
of facts. In order to have a popular fetich, or belief, there 
must be a general public knowledge of the thing itself. I 
cured over forty thousand inebriates during the first eleven 
years of my special practice with the Gold Cure, and while 
the remedy was unknown in the popular sense. Many of 
these patients were treated in their own homes. They had 
no knowledge of, and no communication with, each other. 
I saw but few of them myself. The remedy cured the 
first ten inebriates just as certainly and effectually as it 
did the last thousand. If the last thousand were influenced 
by their belief in a fetich, the first ten were certainly cured 
by the remedy. My very first patient was cured uncon- 
sciously in every particular. He did not know that he was 
being treated by the Gold Cure, or that he was under treat- 
ment for inebriety. Nothing was said to him. on this sub- 
ject. He was just as effectually and radically cured of the 
craving for liquor as was the last patient treated for the same 
disease. Every argument used by Mr. Wood and his logical 
method, if applied to Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia, 
would bring the same conclusions. Pasteur experimented, 
and found that he could prevent the development of hydro- 
phobia in animals or men, after they were bitten by rabid 
animals, or inoculated with the toxine or germ of the 
disease. The profession ridiculed this claim very exten- 
sively. One of the bitterest criticisms I remember seeing, 
was that Pasteur was not a physician; therefore, the treat- 
ment of disease being the business of physicians, Pasteur 
cannot cure hydrophobia. 
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But, as Mr. Wood might say, it is true that Pasteur cures 
hydrophobia. People bitten by rabid animals go to him 
from all over the world, and “ The daily procession — includ- 
ing many persons of high intellectual development — march- 
ing up with arms bared for the hypodermic, is a striking 
commentary upon human materialism and superficiality.” 

Mr. Wood’s conclusion must be, therefore, that the pa- 
tients are cured at the Pasteur institutes by unconscious 
mind cure—the result of a belief in the fetich used by 
Pasteur with his hypodermic. 

But this would not prove the proposition. One important 
factor in the problem must be known first. It must first be 
demonstrated what the remedy used by Pasteur really is, and 
then the fact must be verified by experiment that the remedy 
is not competent to do the work claimed for it. It is quite 
unlikely that this will be done, and it is also not probable 
that it will be done with the Gold Cure; so, therefore, the 
two remedies must continue to logically hold the positions 
claimed and established for them by experimental proof. 

It is all very true that moral suasion, popular belief, su- 
perstition, hypnotism, and faith cures have all been used in 
the treatment of diseases. It is my opinion that no type of 
mind cure ever cured anything but imaginary diseases. 
People imagine they are sick sometimes, and sometimes they 
think themselves cured. I have seen cripples throw away 
their crutches, and go hobbling about with bone or joint 
disease, insisting that some freak of faith or prayer had made 
them whole. - The disease remained the same. Belief in a 
cure cuts no figure in the reality of cure. 

I once knew of a consumptive girl who insisted that she 
was cured by a Christian Scientist. The patient, through 
the influence of the mental impression, could control her 
cough, but death was hastened by the retention of purulent 
material in the lungs which should have been coughed out. 
This patient refused nurses and watchers, and was found one 
morning dead in bed. 

There is no question of the possibility that a drunkard 
might be apparently cured—or at least prevented from 
drinking, even if not cured —by the water of Lourdes, 
Christian Science, hypnotism, or by any mental or emotional 
impression. Men have stopped drinking just as the cripple 
hobbled without his crutches — through moral suasion, or by 
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pledge signing, or by force of will; but these methods can- 
not cure the disease of inebriety. The consumptive girl I 
mentioned believed she was cured; but the patient with 
lockjaw or pneumonia, who is treated by the anti-toxines of 
these diseases, is cured really, whether he believes it or not. 
Belief is a kind friend sometimes, who holds his hand under 
the drowning man while he struggles to the shore. Belief 
may aid very materially the forces of nature in resisting dis- 
ease. Belief, on the other hand, may delude the person who 
is really cured, and lead him to imagine himself yet diseased. 
Belief can be or can exist independently of reason or fact. 
Belief can destroy reason, hoodwink intelligence, deafen the 
hearing, and darken the vision. Belief may be the child of 
Science or the phantom of delusion. It is the harlequin of 
the mind. It is an angelof mercy. It is Satan with eternal 
torment. 

By Mr. Wood’s logic I am given credit for an immense 
amount of ingenuity. Instead of patiently experimenting 
on a cure for inebriety, I must have been the most practically 
successful student of psychology on record. I held up the 
fetich, gold, to the world, as the hypnotizer holds up a shin- 
ing substance to the vision of his victim. The world gazed 
on the glittering reality and gradually became entranced. 
Then I said, + This shining metal will cure you of inebriety ; 
it will destroy your appetite for alcohol — the craving for 
drink.” The world at once believed me and ceased to drink, 
and called itself cured; but it remained, of course, in a 
trance state, or it could not have remained cured. 

This may be psychology, but it is not pathology. I have 
shown by analogy and by the correct pathology of inebriety, 
that the cure of drunkenness is by drugs. The drugs cure a 
disease that is caused by poison. 

This general rule holds good in all pathology. Outside 
of a few so-called functional diseases, there is no disease that 
is not caused by poison. There is no cure for any dis- 
ease that is not also a poison. If toxines cause disease, 
the anti-toxines work the cure. If imagination causes a 
disease, imagination can cure it. 

It is also true that if a poison is taken, it inevitably causes 
disease. No man can drink sufficiently of alcohol and not 
become an inebriate— other things equal. It is also a law 
that each poison produces a special disease, and, directly, no 
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other disease. It is also true that special diseases can be 
cured only by special remedies. The anti-toxine of tetanus 
will not cure pneumonia, nor will the anti-toxine of pneu- 
monia cure tetanus. Imagination cannot cure scarlet fever, 
or drunkenness, pneumonia, or tetanus. I would not treat 
tetanus with the Gold Cure. I would not treat cholera or 
yellow fever with it. I would not treat either of these dis- 
eases with imagination or hypnotism or a fetich or the 
water of Lourdes. 

The remedies of the medical profession are largely general 
in character. These general remedies are applied as antag- 
onists of special symptoms. The only reason why this is 
done, is simply because the special remedies for special dis- 
eases are unknown. As I have indicated or quoted, medical 
science is standing on the threshold of a new era — she is 
_ gazing bewildered and delighted and triumphant into a new 
laboratory, wherein are manufactured special cures for all 
the special diseases to which humanity is heir. 

My treatment for inebriety must take rank as a special 
remedy for this special disease. It must rank also among 
the first and most successful remedies of this kind. 














CHRIST AND THE LIQUOR SELLER. 


A Repity To Henry A. Hartt, M. D. 








BY HELEN M. GOUGAR, A. M. 





THE article by Henry A. Hartt, M. D., in the November 
ARENA, is a labored attempt to place Christ and the modern 
liquor seller on the same plane as teachers and benefactors 
of the race. 

He obeys the biblical injunction to search the Scriptures, 
and quotes many passages therefrom to prove that our Lord 
was a maker and dispenser of intoxicating liquor and an 
exemplary wine bibber. The gentleman, like all defenders 
of the traffic in liquors, declares himself “ not opposed to 
the cause of temperance when it is properly advocated.” 
He pays a glowing tribute to the “courage and self-sacri- 
ficing benevolence of those who have been instrumental in 
dragging to light the enormous evil of drunkenness, and 
presenting it to mankind in all its magnitude and horrors ” ; 
but he anathematizes those who would drag the drunk-maker 
before the tribunal of public conscience. He bases many 
of his arguments upon the intoxicating nature of Bible 
wines. I am free to acknowledge that some Bible wines 
were intoxicating ; no unprejudiced mind can scan the Script- 
ures and come to any other conclusion. We are told early 
in sacred history how Noah became an husbandman, planted 
a vineyard, and, after the manner of too many of his sex, 
instead of attending strictly to his business, made a fool 
of himself by drinking wine, and “was drunken.” I am 
surprised that Dr. Hartt did not use this circumstance to 
prove, inasmuch as Noah saved the entire human family from 
shipwreck, that the modern saloon-keeper is the legitimate 
savior of the race. Judah was promised wine in quantities 
sufficient to give him “zed eyes.” Thusearly did the Script- 
ures show forth the sgientific fact that alcoholic beverages 
congest the blood vessgls and produce consequent disease. 
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Lemuel’s mother delivers a model W. C. T. U. lecture to 
her son in the book of Proverbs, saying, “ It is not for kings 
to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink: lest they drink 
and forget the law and pervert the judgment of any of the 
afflicted.” She fully comprehended the action of alcohol on 
the human brain ; and were she on earth at present, she would 
doubtless be found pleading with legislators for the passage 
of laws compelling instructions in the schools on the scien- 
tific effects of alcohol upon the human system. That some 
Bible wines produced headaches, is evinced by the Scripture : 
“In the day of our king the princes have made him sick 
with bottles of wine.” Doubtless this records the methods 
of these subordinates to secure political favors of their ruler. 
It is to be wondered that Dr. Hartt did not spy out this 
passage and conclude therefrom that the Bible upholds the - 
methods of the modern office seeker who wins favor by the 
hospitable use of intoxicating drinks. 

We have numerous proofs that men of Bible times were 
as ready to use intoxicating liquors because of appetite or 
avarice as are the sinners of modern days. Notwithstanding 
these facts, when Dr. Hartt claims that “fermented grape 
juice alone is bona fide wine,” he states that for which he 
can give no adequate proof. It is an important fact in 
patriarchal history that there was a mode of preserving 
wines from ferment. Directions for this art are found 
depicted on the tomb walls of that age. It is reasonable to 
conclude, from the teachings of Christ, that this was the 
wine commended by him. If I believed that Christ, know- 
ing the nature of intoxicating wine and foreseeing what 
a terrible curse its use would-bring upon the human race, 
justified this use by His example, I would repudiate Him as 
a Saviour. I would be an infidel rather than believe in such 
a Christ. 

In order to justify the modern traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, Dr. Hartt contends that the wine symbolizing the 
blood of Christ was “ fermented.” Inasmuch as the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape is the only exact counterpart of 
the human blood known to science, it is conclusive that it 
was the pure sweet juice of the grape used to symbolize His 
blood in the Holy Communion. Nothing can be spiritual 
which is corrupted ; therefore, that which is corrupt cannot 
symbolize spirituality. Christ knew not corruption, though 
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His body was bruised and buried. As his body was symbol- 
ized by unleavened or unfermented or uncorrupted bread, it 
is reasonable to conclude that His blood would be symbolized 
by uncorrupted juice of the grape. It is preposterous to 
hold that His blood would be symbolized by the poison of 
decay in the expressed juice. 

Again, Christ commended only what was good for man, 
and there is not one text between the lids of the Bible which 
commends the use of intoxicating wine. 

Dr. Hartt uses the incidental remark of Jesus in illustra- 
tion of the new and old dispensation that “ Men do not put 
new wine into old bottles” to prove that the wine was fer- 
mented, consequently it would require new bottles to resist 
the pressure. There is more reason to believe that new bot- 
tles were required because of the weakness of the old to re- 
sist the air which would penetrate the sweet juice and cause 
it tofoment. Not the strength of the wine, but the weakness 
of the bottles was the symbolical feature of this remark. 
That wine skins, used for bottles, become weak, is proven by 
the passage of Scripture where the Gibeonites planned to 
deceive Joshua, and took with them “ wine bottles, old and 
rent and bound up,” to show that they had journeyed from a 
long distance. 

Because the “ benighted Pharisees” charged Christ with 
being a wine bibber is no proof that it was true. Not being 
able to justify their own unrighteousness, in the light 
revealed by the teachings of Christ, they maligned him to 
cover their own wickedness. Every reformer who has 
labored from that day to this can appreciate His situation. 
In disproof of this charge we are told how, when our Lord 
was suffering on the cross with the fevered lips of cruci- 
fixion, He refused the cup, which Mark calls “ wine mingled 
with myrrh,” and would not consent, even in His hour of 
agony, to taste a drink that would bring relief only as it 
deranged and blunted the natural powers of the soul. 

Christ came to bring peace, good will to men, and promote 
His kingdom on earth. Intoxicating liquor, in whatever 
form used, is the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual curse 
of mankind ; it is the devil’s kindling wood. It does more 
to hinder.the spread of Christianity than all other diabolical 
agencies combined. 

“Such an amazing perverseness ” of the example of Christ 
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as Dr. Hartt sets forth “can only be excused on the ground 
of fanaticism,” to defend the modern liquor seller. 

His deep concern that the cause of Christianity may suffer 
unless it can be proven that Christ used fermented wine as 
the symbol of His own blood shed for the remission of sin, 
taken in connection with his strong defence of the saloon 
business, reminds me of an occurrence related by the gover- 
nor of Kansas soon after the adoption of the prohibitory 
amendment in that state, which measure he had most ear- 
nestly championed. He was passing on the street to his 
executive chambers, when he was accosted by three ex-saloon- 
keepers who were seated on a box on a street corner engaged 
in whittling a pine stick, and bemoaning the fact that pro- 
hibition prohibited in their special cases. One man said: 
«« Now, governor, you have prohibition, I would like to know 
what you are to do for wine to celebrate our Lord’s Supper?” 
The governor replied, “Sir, we have not used fermented 
wine in our church since I have been a member. We use 
pure new juice of the grape or sweetened water.” 


“ Ah!” exclaimed the ex-saloon-keeper, with emotional 
voice, “you prohibitionists may be able to deceive the 
preacher and the people with grape juice or sweetened water, 
but you never can deceive our blessed Lord and Master.” 

It is a notable fact that several newsvapers, Owned iy and 





run in the interest of the liquor traffic, published Dr. Hartt’s 
defence of Christianity and their business, and commended 
his position most heartily. Inasmuch as the saloon is the 
school for recruiting the penitentiary, instead of the church, 
such combined championship rests under suspicion as a 
defence of pure and undefiled religion. 

He claims that the apostle distinctly refers to intoxicating 
drink in the passage, “ What! have ye not houses to eat 
and to drink in?” To use his own language, “ There is an 
obvious allusion to sinful excess in the form of drunkenness 
which could not have been produced by a superabundance of 
unfermented grape juice, but must have been due to alco- 
holic wine, the oinos of the New Testament.” 

This is the most patent perversion of a text that I have 
ever known even a whiskey-defending fanatic to be guilty 
of. He might as well teach that the “to eat” in this pas- 
sage means gluttony as to hold that the “to drink” signifies 
drunkenness. If the apostle had added, “to sleep in,” as 
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people usually sleep as well as “eat” and “drink” in 
houses, we may infer that Dr. Hartt would have argued that 
the biblical way, for men who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess “ houses,” was to retire with their boots on, after having 
unlocked the door with a button-hook. There are thousands 
of men at the present day who would feel grateful for such a 
biblical apology to present at times to their prohibition wives. 

Again, without the least attempt at proof for such an 
absurd position, he holds that “wine,” mentioned with 
“corn” and “oil,” used as offerings by the Jews, was “ fer- 
mented grape juice.” With as much reason could he claim 
that the “ corn” was necessarily unsound. 

Again he quotes: “Verily, I say unto thee exeept a man 
be born of water and the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” and holds that this “spirit” is an allu- 
sion to “ fermented wine.” I hope our Baptist brethren will 
make a note of this “‘new version,” and instead of filling 
their-baptismal fonts with living water, fill them with intox- 
icating wines and dip their converts therein. Such a scheme 
would surely result in a growing membership, although many 


might backslide for the purpose of joining again. 

To quote Dr. Hartt’s own words: “Oh! what a pity it 
is that men of genius, instead of devoting their great abili- 
ties to the momentous task of unravelling the mysteries of 
science and religion, in order to show their true correspond- 
ence and unbroken harmony, should employ them in a 
malignant and diabolical effort to make obscurities more 


” 


obscure, and to darken counsel by words without knowledge. 

Dr. Hartt acknowledges that there is a great practical evil 
caused by those “ who tarry long at the wine,” and this, too, 
after he has made Christ the author of this great evil by His 
example while on earth. It is refreshing to find that he 
does not laud drunkenness, the legitimate result of the use 
of his kind of wine, as a Christian grace necessary to salva- 
tion. But, instead, he sets himself in harmony with the 
right minded by declaring drunkenness as a sin against God 
and a crime against man ; he also recognizes it as a “ germi- 
nal crime, the prolific source of two thirds of all other 
crimes.” By this acknowledgment he overthrows his 
entire argument that Christ was the exemplary wine bibber, 
even to. symbolizing His blood with the poisoned cup. 
There is nothing in the life or teachings of Christ out of 
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which evil could come to man. Out of the use of intoxi= 
cating liquors only evil to man can come; thus Christ must 
have repudiated their use by precept and example. 

Dr. Hartt asks: “Can any way be found by which all 
true citizens, of every name and party, may combine to 
crush this evil?” I answer, Yes. It is an easy task, com- 
paratively speaking, to suppress the evils resulting from the 
liquor traffic. Suppress the traffic, and the evils will be at 
anend. When men will cease apologizing for and temporiz- 
ing with the accursed traffic, they will not find its suppres- 
sion a difficult task. 

We can rid the country of drunkenness by quarantining 
the poisoner-generals by prohibition laws, with adequate 
punishments for violation of the same, enforced by a party 
elected to write, execute, and maintain these laws. This is 
within the legitimate province of civil government, being in 
the interest of public health, peace, prosperity, and general 
welfare of the people. 

Dr. Hartt asserts: “It is admitted on all sides that pro- 
hibition is impracticable and could not be justified, except 
as a matter of imperious necessity on the ground of public 
policy, after all the other ordinary methods of civil and 
political restraint had been tried in vain.” 

We have tried all these restraints in vain. When future 
generations shall read of these “ restraints,” so-called, they 
will look upon the lawmakers of to-day with the same deri- 
sion that we do upon those who enacted the “ Blue Laws ” 
of Puritan days. The law that prohibits a saloon from being 
within two miles of a graveyard, and the one closing saloons 
at eleven o’clock at night, after patrons are robbed of both 
senses and money, bespeak no more intelligence than to fine 
a man for kissing his wife on Sunday, or for allowing his 
hens to cackle on that sacred day. If the liquor business is 
right, justified by public policy, let it alone; if it is wrong, 
cease strengthening its power to harm by legal protection, 
and outlaw it. This is the ethics of the whole problem. 

I deny that it is admitted on all sides that probibition is 
impracticable. I acknowledge that it has been the mission 
of the press and pulpit, very largely, to teach this pernicious 
doctrine. Men engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
liquors do not so hold. It is a well-known fact that the 
National Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association is organized 
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mainly for the purpose of securing the repeal of prohibitory 
laws, and preventing the adoption of more such legislation. 

Dr. Hartt says, “ These men are required to spend millions 
of dollars to protect their business.” From what? Prohibi- 
tion laws. These men know that prohibition reduces their 
sales, and all know that the less poison consumed, the fewer 
will be poisoned. Experience teaches that the most laxly 
enforced prohibition law is a greater protection against the 
liquor traffic than the most strictly enforced license law. 
Compare prohibition Kansas with high-license Illinois. In 
Kansas no man dares to flaunt his sign in the eyes of the 
public, to entice custom; the liquor seller is the sneaking 
boot-legger, skulking jointist, criminal and outlaw, afraid of 
every shadow that falls across his hiding-place; while in 
Illinois seven thousand and six men, in a single city, with 
brazen effrontery, gild their signs, dazzle the eyes of passers- 
by with electric lights, employ their agents to entice their 
victims, and without shame turn their spawn of drunkards, 
thugs, thieves, and murderers out to curse the community. 

The laws of Christ are all prohibition laws. With as 
good reason should He repeal the Ten Commandments, and 
declare them impracticable, because they are disobeyed by a 
large part of the human family, as for men to declare prohi- 
bition to be impracticable, because, in some instances, it is 
violated. There are weak points in the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, which experience teaches must be strengthened. 
We must cease trying to do such work with political 
machinery created for other purposes. Heretofore the exe- 
cution of prohibition has been trusted to political parties, 
that have made this trust of secondary importance. Back 
of prohibition laws, we must put a prohibition party; in this 
party we must mass voting women, when prohibition of indis- 
criminate liquor selling will be as effectually enforced as 
laws relating to any other crime. The time is at hand for 
men to cease coddling anarchy by asserting that they are 
unable to execute the laws they write, by declaring that 
“prohibition is impracticable.” Let them rather demand 
that, by the grace of God and the majesty of the sovereign 
people, liquor dealers shall obey the laws the same as men 
engaged in other occupations ; then eleven million voters will 
be able to control one quarter of one million dram-shop 
keepers, and easily, too. 
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This step is justified, as a matter of “ imperious necessity,” 
now that “all the ordinary methods of civil and political 
restraints have been tried in vain” for over one hundred 
years in our own country, and “preaching temperance ” 
has had a test of more than two thousand years, and proven 
a stupendous failure. 

Instead of this thorough-going and effectual method, Dr. 
Hartt presents his “remedy” for the whole trouble. I am 
pleased to note “M. D.” after his name, else I should 
believe him a veritable quack. He says, “I would have 
every state in the Union enact a law making drunkenness 
a bona fide felony with an ignominious penalty.” He de- 
fends the drunkard-maker in these words: “ And now in 
this country it has become the habit to sympathize with its 
perpetrators, and to cast the responsibility for their crime 
(drunkenness) upon the shoulders of those who are engaged 
in the liquor traffic, making the latter objects of unlimited 
vituperation and reproach, until, with all their intelligence 
and wealth, they may justly be styled a persecuted class, 
who require to expend millions of dollars annually to pro- 
tect their business, which, when -properly conducted, is as 
honorable’ and legitimate as any other in the field of com- 
merce, from injurious legislation.” 

Quite contrary to this doctrine, the Bible pronounces, 
* Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink; that put- 
teth thy bottle to them, that maketh them drunken.” 

It will be news to most people to learn that liquor dealers 
are an “intelligent class.” As a rule, they are illiterate, a 
vast majority of them drunken, profane, and licentious, and 
a large percentage of them have, at one time in their lives, 
been inmates of penal or reformatory institutions. In the 
words of another, “Nothing more distinguishes the drink 
traffic from all legitimate trades than the ignorance, callous- 
ness, and viciousness of the individuals engaged in it. Utter 
indifference to religion, morality, and intelligence, and the 
rights of persons is one of the chief attributes of the typical 
liquor dealer.” Many of the religious denominations abso- 
lutely refuse church membership to all its votaries. The 
Roman Catholic church, in most forcible language, coun- 
selled its liquorselling members to cease their disgraceful 
work, and find more respectable means of livelihood. In 
the tenth Psalm we find the biblical description of the mod- 
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ern liquor seller: “ His ways are always grievous; thy judg- 
ments are far above out of his sight; as for all his enemies, 
he puffeth at them. He hath said in his heart, I shall not 
be moved; for I shall never be in adversity. His mouth is 
full of cursing and deceit and fraud; under his tongue is 
mischief and vanity. He sitteth in the lurking-places of 
the villages, and in the secret places doth he murder the 
innocent: his eyes are set against the poor. He lieth in 
wait secretly to catch the poor; he doth catch the poor 
when he draweth them into his net. He croucheth and 
humbleth himself, that the poor may fall by his strong ones.” 

Their “ wealth” is wrung from the woes of their helpless — 
victims, and adds nothing to their respectability ; it entitles 
them to no immunity from censure more than wealth gained 
by the highwayman who robs for personal gain. 

After dealing out poison six days in the week, Dr. Hartt 
would have these same men clothe themselves in purple and 
fine linen, and on the seventh, “in self-defence, go forth as 
teachers of the people, and show them that it is grossly 
unjust to charge them with the results of their traffic.” In 
Short, they are to educate their patrons against permitting 
their poison to perform its legitimate functions when once 
taken into the system! Why don’t Dr. Hartt take out a 
patent on this method of treating cholera and other diseases? 
Instead of establishing rigid quarantine, let the infected im- 
migrant land at pleasure, scatter his microbes right and left, 
and arrest those who become infected; if found in the throes 
of cholera, treat them as bona fide felons, impose upon them 
an ignominious penalty, and induce the original infectors to 
go forth and educate the people on the beatitudes of microbe 
dispensers. This remedy for cholera would prove as effect- 
ual as the one he proposes for the “evils of the liquor 
traffic.” I believe, with Dr. Hartt, that the true principle 
is to punish the culprit. 

God treated Babylon as the culprit when He permitted her 
overthrow, because she had “ made the nations of the earth 
drunken.” Witnessing the evidence, from the standpoint of 
the jurist, the man who, with malice aforethought, brings 
the train of evils upon society, which the liquor dealer does, 
is the real culprit, who should be made to bear the ignomin- 
_ penalty for his transgressions against the laws of God 
and man. 
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There is no more justification, either in human or divine 
law, for protecting the business of the liquor seller than 
there is for legalizing murder, theft, or other crimes against 
society. Now that the liquor traffic is before the court of 
public opinion, we may expect many twisted expositions of 
Scripture by writers forcibly described by Dante : — 


Men thus at variance with the truth, 
Dream, tho’ their eyes be open: reckless some 
Of error: others well aware they err. 
Each the known track of sage philosophy 
Deserts, and has a by-way of his own. 
Yet this, offensive as it is, provokes 
Heaven’s anger less than when the sacred Book 
Is forced to yield to man’s authority 

. Or from its straightness warped. 


In such manner has Dr. Hartt warped Holy Writ to make 
Christ the biblical friend of the liquor seller. 





THE MONEY QUESTION. 


BY JOHN FRANKLIN CLARK. 


Money is not, as is so often stated, a measure of value, 
but is simply a medium of exchange, measuring the exchange- 
able value of different articles of usefulness. 

All money is fiat money ; that is to say, all money is the 
product, and is given its legal-tender value and debt-paying 
quality by an edict or law. 

Money, simply as money, never has or can have any intrin- 
sic value in and of itself, but the substance or material on 
which the money stamp is placéd has a value that attaches 
to it as a marketable commodity ; simply that and nothing 
more. 

Money derives its value wholly and only from the ability 
of the power that issues it to redeem it in articles possessing 
an intrinsic value in themselves. Hence it is a matter of no 
consequence as to the material substance that is used to 
receive the money stamp, provided it meets the requirements 
of being durable and convenient to handle; and of all the 
material. yet tried, paper, properly prepared, best meets these 
requirements. 

Where metal is used to receive the money stamn, the 
holder of it not only has the money in possession, but also 
the commodity value of the metal; but this commodity 
value is of no service whatever, as it does not in any way 
or to any extent add to the amount of the money value 
stamped upon it. Hence, for money purposes it serves no 
better use than paper; for if the holder utilizes its value as a 
metal, it is at once divested of its quality as money; it is 
therefore an extravagance and useless wastefulness to use 
metals to receive the money stamp. 

The only real purpose served by gold and silver as money 
metals is to fix the standard of value of the money unit 
adopted by the different sovereign powers which declare that 
the money unit shall be such a quantity by weight of gold 
or silver. 
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This kind of legislation has caused gold and silver to be 
known as money metals, and has given them a pre-eminence 
over all other metals which they would instantly lose should 
this special legislation in their favor be repealed, as is clearly 
proven by the effect produced upon the commodity value of 
silver by the withdrawal of this favored legislation by a 
part of the nations of the world. 

As all special legislation has for its purpose the giving or 
conferring of a special privilege upon some person or thing, 
so all special legislation is evil in its tendency as contraven- 
ing the law of JusTICE, which requires equal privileges for 
all people and all things, and special privileges for none. 

As money is the universal medium of exchange in all 
civilized countries, whereby a person possessing any article 
of exchangeable value may conveniently exchange it for any 
other article desired, it is a prime necessity among all civil- 
ized and commercial peoples; and it is the duty of all 
governments to provide money for the use of its people, and 
the money provided should be of such a nature as to always 
maintain as nearly as possible the same ratio of exchangeable 
values between all the various articles bought and sold by 
the people. 

Neither gold nor silver, nor both combined, can ever meet 
this requirement, nor can any other known article alone and 
by itself. 

As before stated, the only real purpose that gold and silver 
serve as money metals, is to fix in their weight the standard 
value of the money unit; and as the quantity of these 
metals for monetary uses does not and cannot maintain an 
unchanging ratio to all the several articles of value for which 
they became by force of law the medium of exchange, it 
follows that the intrinsic value of the money unit, as deter- 
mined by its exchangeable value for other articles, is a con- 
stantly changing one, and as a necessary sequence, injustice 
and wrong flows as an ever rushing river from this great 
error of choosing but one or two articles of intrinsic value 
by which to establish the value of the monetary unit. 

A perfect money would be that which utilized ALL OF THE 
ARTICLES for which it served as a medium of exchange in 
fixing the value of its unit. 

But as that would not be practical, the greatest practical 
number of articles of utility and prime necessity should be 
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utilized to fix and determine the value of the monetary unit, 
and thus special legislation in favor of one or two commod- 
ities would be avoided. 

The present monetary difficulties of the commercial peo- 
ples of the world are not going to be overcome by the 
remonetization of silver, but by the demonetization of gold, 
placing both metals back where they belong among all other 
commodities to be exchanged at their commodity value, and 
adopting by law a MULTIPLE STANDARD composed of not 
less than fifty articles of utility and prime necessity, by which 
the value of the money unit shall be established. 

If the United States were to act alone in adopting a mul- 
tiple standard, then they should take the average price of 
not less than fifty articles of utility and necessity in New 
York for the past fifty years as expressed in dollars and 
cents, and then, taking such quantity of each as would repre- 
sent one dollar during all these fifty years, take a fiftieth 
part of each, and combining these, declare by law that the 
dollar was equal in value to these several quantities of these 
fifty articles, and that thenceforth nothing but paper should 
be used to receive the money stamp. 

By this method we should avoid the evil effects that flow 
from the special legislation that now exists in favor of gold 
and silver, and secure for our use the most unchangeable and 
perfect money attainable; for there is, probably, no law that 
is more constant in its operation than the law of our age. 

Nor would there, by this action of the government, be any 
injustice done to its creditors. It could still pay all its 
creditors in gold if they desired it, giving them the metal 
by weight, but minus the money stamp, just as we now pay 
balances due to subjects of foreign governments, where our 
gold coin is received at its commodity and not at its money 
value as stamped thereon by the United States. 

The money crisis that is to-day world wide, is the direct 
outgrowth of special legislation in favor of gold and silver ; 
and it has become acute because of the exclusion of silver 
from the benefits of this special legislation by several of the 
commercial nations of Europe, and partially by the United 
States also, thus intensifying the evil by narrowing the base 
by which the value of the monetary unit is established. 

It is a move in the wrong direction. Safety lies the other 
way. 
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Making gold the only money standard of value is stand- 
ing the pyramid on its apex with its base in the air. Noth- 
ing but props can keep it from toppling over; and as the 
pyramid is constantly growing by the accretion of exchange- 
able products, these props will, ere long, prove unequal to the 
stress upon them, and the whole vast structure will come 
tumbling down in a mighty ruin, crushing all those who are 

ing to maintain this unnatural condition caused by the 
special legislation in favor of gold and silver. 

Equal privileges for all and special privileges for none, is a 
good device for all parties to place upon their banners; and 
this should apply to commodities as well as to people. 

If a true republic and prosperity are to be maintained by 
the people of the United States, then legislation for the 
abrogation of all special privileges to persons or things must 
be had, and it should begin at once; and a good beginning 
would be to repeal the special legislation in favor of gold 
and silver. 

Congress should appoint a committee to select the articles 
that shall constitute the MULTIPLE STANDARD of value of 
the DOLLAR, and to ascertain their average price in the city 
of New York for the past fifty years, and at the earliest 
practical moment gold and silver should be demonetized, 
and the multiple standard of value for the money unit be 
adopted. 

The government should issue all the money needed for 
use by the people in the transaction of their business, and 
loan it to them upon approved securities, which should in- 
clude its own bonds, at a rate of interest not exceeding two 
per cent per annum, save such limited amount as is now 
represented by the greenbacks outstanding, and such further 
sum as might be paid out by the government in the con- 
struction of permanent public works that would produce an 
income, or prevent an annual outlay. 

The people should have the privilege of repaying their 
loans in whole or in part at any time, thus stopping the 
interest charge, and thus giving to the quantity of money in 
circulation that elasticity and adaptability to the needs of 
commerce that is needful for the maintenance of an unchang- 
ing value of the money unit; for if payment to the govern- 
ment by borrowers could be made at any time, and in any 
sum of one hundred dollars or its multiple, then whenever 
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and as often as the volume of money in circulation became 
so great as to carry its loaning rate below two per cent, it 
would flow back into the treasury of the government, to be 
called out again as soon as the demands of business would 
pay a slightly higher rate of interest for its use. 

With such a standard of value for the money unit, and 
such money so issued to the people, a money panic would be 
an impossibility, and without a money panic there are no 
business panics. 

The rate of interest throughout the land would be from 
two to two and a half per cent, and there would never be 
either a scarcity or plethory of money in circulation, as it 
would ever be self-regulating. 

The interest charge would constitute a perfect governor 
to regulate the volume of money in circulation to the actual 
needs of business, that would respond as quickly to any 
change in the interest rate as does the governor on a steam 
engine to any change in its speed. 

















































THE WOMAN’S PART. 


BY CORA MAYNARD. 








STANDING in the midst of the whirling scenes of the cen- 
tury’s closing years, the spectator who casts his eyes over the 
panorama of contemporary life has a strange, a startling 
picture presented to his view—a picture of irreconcilable 
contrasts. Here the heart of love and the hand of charity 
penetrate the foulest haunts of filth and crime, and turn 
them into respectable, happy homes. Here hospitals are 
built, the hungry fed, the naked clothed, the ignorant in- 
structed. There self-seeking, greed, injustice, tyranny, roll 
their Juggernaut car over helpless victims whose cries they 
do not hear or will not heed. Our civilization is in many 
respects a grand, a noble thing; but it is sick with the pollu- 
tion of selfishness, of gold thirst, of ignorance, and of crime. 
It is groaning and raging in the throes of its disease, and 
nations hold their breath in fearful suspense of what the 
crisis will be. We see persecution and famine in Russia, 
idleness and hunger and revolt in Germany, unstable gov- 
ernment and anarchist plots in France, rebelling labor in 
England and America, famine in Japan, revolution in 
China, revolution in Brazil, war constantly on the point of 
breaking out anywhere and everywhere, of turning slaughter 
loose and thundering its cannon over the globe. The situa- 
tion is one to make men ask with blanched faces, How will 
it end ? 

Active rebellion against existing social wrongs is evincing 
itself all over the world more universally and determinedly 
than ever before. It may, it probably will, gain many just 
ends and compel the satisfying of many rightful claims. It 
will not, it cannot by its very nature, insure any less striving 
for our own advantage at others’ cost, any less indulgence in 
low passions and desires, any less “envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness.” If the fate of the race were in the 
hands of constraining justice only, there would be little hope 
of its radical improvement; but side by side with the grow- 
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ing revolt a wonderful spiritual movement has suddenly 
developed with almost incredible rapidity. It is so wide- 
spread, so striking, that its existence cannot be denied by any 
unprejudiced person whose mind is open to perceive its 
signs, whose hand is steady to feel the throbbing pulse of 
the times. 

Throughout the whole history of the human race three 
principal and opposing elements are always discernible in 
the thought and action of mankind: First, the conservative, 
which clings to the old order of things, and doubts and dis- 
likes the innovations of progress. Second, that which rebels 
at distasteful existing conditions and tries to improve or 
overthrow them by force, material or intellectual. This is 
masculine in its nature. Third, the element that is quite as 
progressive as the latter, but seeks to right wrongs, not by 
destroying, but by purifying, ennobling, uplifting. This is 
the spiritual quality of being, the intrinsically feminine. 

The mutinous spirit of the late strikers and the devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit of such an organization as the Salva- 
tion Army present strong illustrations of the widely diver- 
gent methods of masculine correction and feminine reform 
— of coercion and of love; and this irrespective of the right 
or wrong of labor’s recent uprising, irrespective of what 
many consider the Salvationists’ insufferable vulgarity and 
fanaticism. 

One great general fact is becoming more and more ob- 
vious: that the time has arrived when there must be a 
less theoretical and more literal and practical application of 
Christian principles in the dealing of man with man, or 
strikes, riots, revolutions, will multiply alarmingly and per- 
haps finally herald a period of disorder and terror to whose 
possibility most of us are so complacently blind. 

It is maintained by the non-sympathizer with reformatory 
organizations that their work is perfectly useless. He points 
to statistics, and shows that all their efforts throughout the 
world do not lessen by one unit the number of criminals 
recorded yearly. But what he does not show is how greatly 
that number would be increased if such efforts were actually 
and universally to cease. At the same time those who look 
impartially into the matter are astounded at beholding re- 
sults accomplished : drunkards reformed, criminals reclaimed, 
plague spots of cities cleansed, ignorance and disease and 
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vice stamped out, a desire for a better, nobler life implanted 
in the bosoms of hitherto lukewarm persons, a rapid augmen- 
tation of laborers for the good of our kind. 

The watchword of these organjzations is love, and woman 
is their chosen handmaiden. 

From early times of civilization the power to love has been 
regarded as woman’s special and unrivalled privilege, held 
by right divine. No calamity could overtake the world 
equal to that of woman’s failing in love. There is no fear 
that she ever will to any great extent. But there are three 
eauses operating to-day which tend to weaken the love 
element among certain kinds of women: The excessive 
materialistic character of the age, which is not as yet greatly 
affected by its recent and comparatively limited spiritual 
tendency; the artificiality and selfishness of society, begin- 
ning at the top and filtering down in growing vulgarity 
of imitation to very near the bottom; and the feeling of 
antagonism and combativeness aroused in the ranks of intel- 
ligent and earnest women who have had to fight and are still 
fighting continuous opposition to their demand for justice. 
The woman committed to materialism loses perforce the 
truest essence of her womanhood’s nature — spirituality, the 
breath of womanhood’s life. The conventional woman is 
letting egotism, narrowness, conformity, blight the sweet love 
blossom in her heart. The brave, strong, active woman is in 
danger of suffering it to wither and die under the sting of 
taunts and blows that have hardened her into fighting trim. 

The time is rapidly approaching when woman’s part in the 
administration of the world’s affairs will be’ an authorized 
and direct one. To fill it well, to make her power in the 
ordering of society an unquestioned gain, she must bring 
the highest of her nature to the service —her spirituality 
and her love. These are the supplementary qualities which 
the old rule of man’s autocracy has lacked and which woman 
alone can supply, 

Woman has already attained a position of great compara- 
tive freedom. With the consequent increase of her oppor- 
tunities, she has shown herself capable of succeeding in 
many occupations formerly followed exclusively by men. 
Such occupations are at present legitimate employments for 
woman’s mind and energies. They are honorable means of 
securing an independence which she also proves herself able 
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to sustain. But her highest, most distinctive sphere of life 
and labor lies outside of and above their plane of endeavor ; 
for it is of the spirit—the impalpable, indefinable inner 
self for which the body is.but a covering, the intellect but 
an instrument. To it her love alone can surely guide her. 

Woman may reach perfectly independent material pros- 
perity, she may. successfully climb the loftiest intellectual 
summits; but she can never find any grander-work.awaiting 
her than that for which she has always been pre-emimently 
fitted, any nobler mission than that already open to her— 
the overcoming of vice and exalting of virtue. 

Conformity to these facts of her nature is generally, 
though not always, consciously shown by woman through the 
feeling with which she enters upon any vocation above one 
of mere drudgery for daily bread. Almost invariably she 
is animated by a strong desire to make it the means of an 
uplifting influence over others as well as one of material 
benefit to herself. The woman who is bending every energy 
to obtain the suffrage of her sex has as prominently in view 
the power which she believes it will give her to reform evils 
as she has the attainment of her own rights; and this even 
when, as is unfortunately so often the case, the war which 
she is obliged to wage against opposition, ridicule, and 
derision has robbed her of her womanhood’s gentleness and 
sweetness, grace and charm. 

Beautiful, grand, and holy, this sacred mission demands the 
dedication of her whole liberated being to its service, for it 
means the making of the world anew. It implies the uplift- 
ing of man to the level of her purer nature, of banishing 
anger and strife and hate from his heart with words that 
speak of love to all, of breathing into his life the inspiration 
that will lure him on to his own and the world’s salvation. 
Anywhere in the consciousness of humanity does there exist 
the knowledge of. a loftier aim? Anywhere in the mind 
of the universe is there another thought can raise so deep, 
so unnamable a joy in the heart of woman? To love, to 
redeem, to save! The hot tears that have been shed by 
women’s sleepless eyes, the prayers their pleading lips have 
sent up to heaven, their tireless faith that will not despair 
—let these tell of the watchful, unwearying impulse of 
woman’s soul longing to bless and to save. How many a 
woman has taken some weak or erring but dearly loved man 
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by the hand and, with eyes looking through and beyond the 
evils of his present, beholding the spirit of him she loves, 
clean, white, and pure as a little child’s, has shown him the 
true image of himself, as perhaps she alone of all the world 
can see it, but as He who is “too pure to behold iniquity” 
sees it also? And then, setting his feet in the narrow path 
that leads up and out of the pestilent atmosphere of vice 
into the beauty of the life she can already discern for him, 
patiently, untiringly, with a joy no language of even angel 
tongues can tell, she climbs side by side with him into that 
beyond of glorious promise which she would never leave him 
to attain alone. 

Few men can have any adequate conception of the meas- 
ureless yearning that throbs in the breast of woman at the 
divine thought of rescuing a loved one from the toils of sins 
that have enslaved him, of restoring to him his heritage of 
God-given manhood. To work this saving miracle no suffer- 
ing or sacrifice is counted too great. And when it is wrought 
and the husband, lover, brother, son, stands forth clothed 
once more in the “ beauty of holiness,” who can penetrate 
to the voiceless depths of that woman’s soul? Who can see 
and understand its hallowed rapture? God may. None 
other can. No triumphs of intellect, of talent, of genius 
even; no gain of fortune or of name; no hard-won recogni- 
tion of “rights” and dearly purchased liberty to enjoy them, 
can bestow on woman one single thrill of happiness to com- 
pare with the transport that surges through her being when 
she looks into the dear eyes of him she loves and has saved, 
and they reflect the light of heaven to her own. 

Men tire of the sinner who will not repent. If the few 
attempts they at first make to recall him to a sense of his 
duty fail, they remorselessly cast him off and leave him to 
his fate; but woman loves him with a deeper, more cher- 
ishing love than ever before, holds him closer to her heart, 
and echoes the whispered word God speaks to her grieving 
soul, “ Redemption.” 

When the sinner is a woman, even one whose fault has 
been that for which punishment is crushed down upon her 
shrinking soul alone, it is her fellow-woman who seeks her 
in her shame, and murmurs so pityingly that same divine 
word of hope. The contrary is usually asserted. It is said 
that here woman is merciless, man merciful. If this were 
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true, it would not be strange nor redound especially to 
man’s credit. 'Woman’s instinctive repulsion to this form of 
sin is the legitimate and beautiful result* of her high stand- 
ard of virtue, inherent in her nature. Man’s standard for 
woman, not for himself, is equally high; but when woman 
has been untrue to it, he realizes with whom lies, almost 
invariably, the blame, by whose uncontrolled self-indulgence 
this wrecked life is cast adrift to agonize in hopeless misery, 
perhaps in despair to sin out its remaining span of days. 
Man’s theoretical leniency to the poor victim of his wrong is 
but an instinctive impulse of ill-compensating justice. To 
measure how practical it is, ask men who are honestly pity- 
ing some most wretched woman if they would suffer their 
wives and daughters to make her their companion, consent 
to have them brave the scandal of taking her into their 
homes and giving her the help and support of their friend- 
ship. When a fallen woman is saved it is because some 
sister woman has come to her rescue. There are abnormal 
women who hold their dainty skirts aside from the stained 
one, not because she is stained, but because she is found 
out. There are self-righteous women whose untried virtue 
never forgives even a merely suspected guilt. But the hope 
of the lost one is not in the men who condemn the severity 
of these outraged ladies. It is in the loving women who 
forget the degradation of the sin in infinite pity for the 
sinner. 

The men who stretch out their hands in helpful mercy to 
their suffering and sinful fellow-creatures are the men in 
whose characters the feminine element is prominent. This 
does not mean that they are necessarily effeminate men. On 
the contrary many such are exceptionally virile. It means 
that their masculine qualities are softened, elevated, made 
more truly grand and useful by the controlling presence of 
a divinely pitying love. But such men are comparatively 
few, and proportionately helpless. After the countless ages 
of humanity's existence, evil of all kinds is still rampant in 
the world, and its cure still urgently called for. In this fact 
we find evidence that in many respects man has not gov- 
erned society’s affairs with marked success. Thus far he 
has done it according to his undisputed will and without 
a thought of consulting woman, an equally interested half 
of the race. 
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Being ruled by man on the external, material plane, 
woman has never dared exert her own more subtle power 
over him openly and avowedly. Indeed, had she attempted 
to do so she would in that instant have greatly weakened it. 
He would peremptorily have resented and suppressed any 
such revolutionary assumption. And besides, in the position 
in which woman has been held she has not been able to re- 
alize the actual measure of her power, nor known how to use 
it for her own emancipation. She has exercised it instinc- 
tively and thereby gained many desired ends, good and bad, 
but she has been compelled to do so in a disguised and even 
underhand manner. The need of long resort to such a 
method surely explains, and in great part excuses the in- 
trigue, the petty deception, and spite, found more frequently 
in the feminine than in the masculine sex. The dependence 
on another’s will for the gratification of all natural desires 
and needs, has continually forced woman into gaining by 
strategy what she should always have been able to claim and 
receive as her right. This one thing alone has warped her 
character most grievously in numberless ways. 

When woman no longer depends on the grudging favor 
of man for all she possesses, a favor for which she has had 
to compete sharply and often sinfully, in order to eat, to 
clothe herself, to live; when she no longer is forced, with 
unwomanly indelicacy, to beg, entice, tempt man to save 
her from the miseries of poverty, the “ disgrace” of spinster- 
hood; when she is freed from all this degradation, this per- 
version of her whole nature, woman will have a chance to 
be true to herself; to develop, instead of violate, the highest 
qualities of her being; to show herself as she is, not as man 
and his enforced opinions, theories, and laws have compelled 
her to be. 

It is beginning to be understood that only a most imper- 
fect result can be obtainable from any system that runs the 
machinery of life in defiance of nature’s inviolable and most 
sacred of all laws, the law of masculine and feminine co- 
operation. The inharmonious, unbalanced, cruel, and even 
dangerous social conditions of the age, indeed of all past 
ages, are owing primarily—it might almost be said exclu- 
sively — to the repression of one half of humanity’s energies 
so absolutely essential to the ripening of any effort into har- 
monious and complete achievement. 
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As well try to generate electric life with only the positive 
or negative current as to operate society by masculine power 
alone. The feminine cannot be suppressed, because it exists 
in the fundamental principle of being; but man, wielding 
absolute authority through physical strength, has blindly 
endeavored to weaken it and impair its. usefulness. When 
the feminine half of humanity, liberated from its slavery, 
develops in symmetrical growth, and works side by side with 
man in recognized dignity and importance, the long deferred 
day of “peace on earth, good will towards men” will be 
at hand. Not because women are all wise and good now. 
But, first, because there will thus be made an adjustment of 
life in accordance with a basic law of nature; second, because 
it will free that side of being which is highest in both man 
and woman, and whose development is positively necessary 
to the perfecting of either —the spiritual. 

Spirituality is, and probably always will be, more fully 
evidenced by the feminine than by the masculine nature. 
Certainly woman is to-day as distinctively superior to man 
in spiritual quality as man is superior to her in physical 
strength. Man is physically positive, and spiritually nega- 
tive. Woman is spiritually positive, and materially negative. 
This is why woman is more naturally religious than man, 
and accepts spiritual truths more readily and fully. It also 
accounts for the fact that women so largely predominate in 
all spiritual work. 

But woman contains within herself the masculine nature 
negatively to her own, and man contains within himself the 
feminine negatively to his own. And here we find a clear 
reason why man must be redeemed by woman, and not 
woman by man. The spiritual being positive in woman, 
through her it affects and dominates man’s material positive- 
ness, frees him from the rule of sensuous life (right in a 
subordinate position), and raises him up to the plane of his 
own spirituality. 

If the spiritual dominates and elevates the material, spirit- 
uality must be positive to materiality. Man has always 
asserted that his is the positive, woman’s the negative nature, 
and consequently it is right that she should be subject to 
him. On the material plane, above which the world is only 
just consciously rising, his is the positive nature, and on that 
plane he has unquestionably ruled. It has been inevitable 
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and even ordery that he should, up to a certain point of 
human growth. But he has done so with a disregard of 
woman’s just dues, which has retarded incalculably the 
arrival of the race at a fuller and truer state of being. 

But if now, as many find evidence of and thoroughly 
believe, the world is rising to a condition of developed and 
conscious spirituality, woman will be the positive force. In 
this cae woman’s and man’s relative positions will be re- 
versed. Which, then, will be the ruling factor? At present 
it is only suggested, in answer to this question, that though 
man may still resent woman’s assumption of power, he will 
no longer be able to suppress or weaken it. She will have 
learnt its extent through exercise. And more than this, if 
the spiritual is indeed the higher, no power less than itself 
can suppress it when it becomes fully self-conscious. This 
is foreshadowed by the rapidity with which woman is gaining 
her freedom and her “rights.” There is a force working 
out her ends that no opposition can withstand. 

Of all powers for evil which the world contains, that 
wielded by an unscrupulous, shameless woman is the strong- 
est, most disastrous under which men can come. It is the 
power of a perverted and abnormally used influence. Of 
all powers for good under which either men or women can 
come, the greatest, most strengthening, most redeeming is 
that of a pure, true woman. 

Women have suffered as only women can from the long 
injustice of man’s misused dominion; but if we look deep 
into the soul life of the world, we shall see that man has 
done himself a greater injury than he has been able to inflict 
on woman. In holding her subject to him he has put fetters 
on the being through whom God has ever sought to save 
him from himself. Limiting the exercise of her power and 
cramping and distorting her nature, he has robbed himself of 
the strongest means of his own uplifting. He has often, by 
his own act, forced her to become his curse who was meant 
to be his greatest blessing. 

Perhaps it may seem that in assigning so large a share of 
the world’s redemption to woman all responsibility is taken 
from man and he is left but a passive agent, not capable of 
nor answerable for his own salvation. Far from this, every 
individual soul, of man or woman, must desire and work out 
its own salvation. Women may and often do inspire men 
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with this desire when nothing else can. Woman’s love will 
help a man to make the desire grow into a beautiful and 
grand consummation. But he himself must battle with and 
conquer the foe within his own gates. Man’s struggle for 
the good, woman can but partially understand and dimly re- 
alize, for she only sees the world and its evils from the seclu- 
sion of a sheltered home where sin may never be told in its 
fulness; but she intuitively knows that his encoun#®r with 
the life beyond those walls is hard, at times desperate, and 
her whole being goes out to him with an aching tenderness, 
a ceaseless longing, a love that would cover him as with an 
armor and shield him from all harm. Men grow stronger 
because they are loved so. Right becomes more precious 
and more beautiful to every man when a woman’s eyes glow 
with rapture at his triumphs and a woman’s lips seek his in 
thankful, speechless joy; and thus women enter into men’s 
souls and sow the seed of ever higher aspiration, nobler 
effort, grander achievement. And the world, slowly, it may 
seem, but always surely, uprises from the errors of the past 
into the realization of a new and better life. 

It has become almost a cant phrase to call this the 
woman’s age. It is woman’s age in a much higher sense 
than many perceive; an age when her spiritual power is to 
make a definite impression; when it is to take a conscious 
part in the active life of the world. 

Believing this, we would have all women question their 
own souls, listen to the answer that will come, and does it 
confirm the statements here made, arise and begin their holy 
task to-day, if they have not already done so. O women 
who are wasting youth and power,and life in the fluttering 
round of a butterfly dance, cease your meaningless prattle, 
put aside the trivialities, the conformity, the artificiality in. 
which you have been reared, and set your womanhood free 
to expand, free to bless and to purify. You strong women 
of brain and of energy, take only love for your motto, let 
the “rights” you have bravely striven for and gained be 
valued most because of the higher right they confer of exer- 
cising your God-assigned mission of redemption. We are 
living in days when no human being, no woman especially, 
should dare shirk her portion ‘of the sacred work of redemp- 
tion, but with all haste should set about it at once; and 
this in no vague, uncertain way, but with definite inten- 
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lion and steady, consecrated purpose. Whatever experience 
of struggle, of horror even, through which the world may 
have to pass, let women recognize their power and accept 
their responsibility, and then stand true to that one word, 
Love; and the blows of contending egotism, the corruption 
of individuals and communities, the strife of rebellion, the 
fierceness of war, will be checked, will be subdued, will be 
healed,in the end will be overcome and made impossible for 
evermore. - 

The call of love takes, and will continue to take, some 
women out into the arena of public action. It bids many, 
many more find their sphere of labor within their own 
homes, by their own firesides. If the sweet work of puri- 
fying love is cgrried on in the homes of the world, its efforts 
in the wider field of outside life will be crowned with 
swifter and surer triumph. To every woman on the planet 
is allotted some fraction of the world’s redemption. None 
need think her sphere too limited, her capacity too weak. 
Let all women realize what true womanhood is, and the 
realization will give dignity and power and inspiration to 
the least as to the greatest, and each one will find her 
mission at her side. 





UNDER THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


BY JOHN H. KEATLEY, LATE UNITED STATES JUDGE OF 
ALASKA. 


SEVERAL of the largest and longest rivers on the globe 
traverse Western Alaska. With the general character of 
the Yukon, the public are more familiar than with other 
great streams in that section of the territory, about which 
little or nothing has been published. 

The Kuskokwim is one of the great rivers draining that 
remote part of the continent, whose waters, more than 
ten miles wide at the mouth of the stream, enter Behring 
Sea at the southeast angle of the latter, formed on one side 
by the Aleutian Islands. The Kuskokwim was partially 
explored in 1884 by several Moravian missionaries from 
Bethlehem, Penn., who sailed from its mouth toward its 
source in badorkis, or skin boats, for more than a thousand 
miles, through a broad valley, or savannah, wholly covered 
with tall grass, skirted by foot-hills also clothed with grass, 
and these again flanked by mountains, thousands of feet 
high, green with grass and tundra to their very tops. 

Three very large rivers empty into Kotzebue Sound, 
through a narrow channel known as Hotham Inlet; and the 
native people who live in the vicinity of these rivers, the 
Noitic, the Kowak, and the Selawik, are of an interesting 
character. Their homes are really under the Arctic Circle. 
They are three great groups of people, known by the three 
rivers about which their lives centre. 

In the early part of winter, when Arctic night prevails, 
the people of these three groups live in small, isolated com- 
munities of not more than three or four families, in subter- 
ranean houses, on the banks of the streams. When the sun 
and daylight reappear, they abandon these houses, and, the 
snow having fallen to the requisite depth, and the ground 
being frozen to a necessary hardness to furnish good travel- 
ling, begin their nomad life, and do not again settle into 
village groups until the fishing-season comes, in what would 
be spring in the temperate zone. 

487 
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There is another large river connecting with the Kowak, 
which has its source, it is believed, in Colville Lake. It is 
around the shores of this that the grand annual reindeer 
hunt takes place. ‘The natives use no firearms when hunt- 
ing the animal, but a long ivory-tipped spear, which they 
cast with great dexterity and directness. The use of fire- 
arms would result in such a scattering of the herd as would 
require arduous travelling for many days to come up with it 
again. The younger men, or hunters, start from the winter 
quarters in advance, in search of the herd; the older men, 
women, and children following at some distance. The rein- 
deer are gradually driven in or “rounded off,” and sur- 
rounded by the hunters, and then the lines are slowly con- 
tracted, so that the deer find themselves enclosed on all sides 
but one. This is left unguarded by the hunters. When 
everything is in readiness, they rush forward, shouting and 
making other great noises, so that the reindeer are stam- 
peded, and rush out into the lake, where they are easily 
speared and captured. Skin boats, which have been trans- 
ported on their sledges over the frozen tundra, are employed 
in the slaughter. Nothing is wasted of the carcasses of the 
animals. ‘The sinews are used for joining the framework of 
their sledges and in sewing the coverings of their skin 
boats; the skulls used in making spoons, and the horns, or 
antlers, and bones in forming knives and in tipping their 
spears and, frequently, in making soles for their sledges. 

With the opening of spring, and when the ice in the 
rivers starts out, travelling over the tundra, in search of 
reindeer, becomes impracticable. They seldom have a store 
of meats beyond the supply for a few days; and when they 
cease hunting, or that becomes impossible from the thawing 
of the frozen tundra, they are compelled to resort to the 
rivers fora supply of food. Blinding snowstorms frequently 
overtake them when on the annual hunt, so that they are 
unable, for weeks, to follow the herds; their stores of meat fail 
them entirely, and they are reduced to absolute starvation. 

As soon as the season is fully opened, the younger men 
pack up their furs, and go down the river to the nearest 
trading-posts along the coast to barter, leaving the very old 
men, women, and children in the villages up stream, where 
their summer houses are erected. The men who have gone 
to the coast, in the meanwhile, are seldom eager to soon 
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return, but spend the period of absence in bartering and in 
festivities ; while their women, in the distant villages, employ 
their time in fishing. 

The nets used for this purpose are constructed of threads, 
made by twisting the tough, fibrous roots of an abundant 
plant or grass along the river banks, and are frequently a 
hundred feet in length and five feet wide, with meshes of an 
inch and more. They are strong enough, too, to resist the 
weight of great hauls of fish. Sinkers, made of reindeer 
antlers or of stone, enclosed in small netting pouches, are 
employed to sink the nets. The fishing-boats of the women 
are made by fastening long strips of thin spruce bark to a 
slight wooden frame, by means of thongs or withes of tough 
willow, and the seams rendered water-tight by melted spruce 
gum or'resin. The fish begin to run in the rivérs about the 
1st of May, and explorers who visited the fishing-villages in 
the beginning of June found the people suffering for food, 
because the salmon had not yet entered the streams, and the 
supply of reindeer meat had given out. 

The site of the village is generally on a sandy, gravelly 
beach, close to the water, where the channel is narrowed 
by shoals. The houses are primitive affairs, made by plant- 
ing numerous long willow twigs in a circle, and then 
bending the tops forward so as to meet and fasten in the 
centre. Over this rude frame reindeer skins‘are stretched 
and coarse cotton duck, which they frequently obtain in bar- 
ter from the traders along the coast. Several families gen- 
erally occupy one hut. The space covered by them is also 
dug down several feet, where the character of the soil per- 
mits it. No opening is left at the top for smoke, because in 
summer no cooking is done inside. As it almost incessantly 
rains in summer in that region, everything possible is left 
under shelter; and where skins are not abundant for that 
purpose, spruce bark, brought from the head waters of 
the streams where there is some timber of that character, 
is used. There is also a storehouse in each village, where 
the fish are left after being dried: They employ another 
means of preserving the salmon for future use. Trenches 
are dug, the bottom laid with long grass, upon which the 
fish are placed in large quantities, and the whole thickly 
covered with grass and earth or tundra. When taken out 
for use, however, they are not in such condition as to tempt 
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a civilized appetite; but upon such points the natives of 
the Arctic Circle region are not in the least fastidious or 
sensitive. 

In addition to fishing with nets, the women employ traps, 
made of willow twigs, conical in shape. The borders of the 
streams abound in willow thickets, and the twigs are em- 
ployed for many useful purposes. At the height of the fish- 
ing-season, pickets of women and children are continually 
thrown out to keep a “lookout” for arriving .schools of fish. 
The nets are constantly kept in readiness; and when the sig- 
nal is given, two or three women jump into each boat, and 
rapidly paddle up stream, and throw the nets across the 
course the shoal of fish is taking. Not only do the rivers 
swarm with the red salmon of commerce, but great numbers 
of king salmon ascend the streams to spawn. These the 
women dexterously kill with spears; and it is an interesting 
spectacle to witness how adroitly they manage the spear, 
standing upright in the bottom of the narrow, frail boat, in 
which an inexpert could hardly remain even seated. The 
grayling and trout, which abound in the smaller tributaries, 
are caught with bait on a neat, dainty bone hook, fashioned 
with great deftness and patience. As among the natives 
of Southeastern Alaska, the salmon roe is a favorite food, 
and is dried separately from the bodies of the fish, and 
formed into a kind of caviare, or boiled in oil, when it is 
considered a great delicacy. The dried fish afford them food 
from the end of the fishing-season, in the latter part. of 
summer, until the time for reindeer hunting, in mid- 
winter. Besides fishing, the women, in the exercise of great 
skill with the needle, prepare the clothing for the families 
from the reindeer skins. The boots made from these skins 
are exceedingly beautiful and durable. By a process of 
tanning, the skin is made tough and firm. From this they 
make the sole, shaped like that of a moccason of the North 
American Indian. The sole turns up about an inch on all 
sides, and is there joined to the leg. The latter is about 
fourteen inches high, and made by sewing together alternate 
strips of gray and white untanned reindeer skin, with the 
hair turned outwards. These strips are about two inches 
wide; and the stripes, made thereby, extend from the inter- 
section with the sole to the upper extremity of the boot. A 
fringe of hair, dyed crimson, extends downward along each 
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seam, and a border of sea otter or of seal skin ornaments 
the top of those worn by the females. This ornamentation 
constitutes the only distinction of the footgear worn by men 
and women. There is, however, scarcely any distinction in 
the other portions of the dress of the sexes, except that the 
skin coats or tunics of the women and the facings of the 
bonnet or hood (worn by both sexes) are more elaborately 
decorated with minx, otter, or seal fur about the throat, and 
down the front, than those of the men. 

The fishing-season is one of rare idleness and enjoyment 
of the men too old or feeble to go below to barter at the 
coast. They render no assistance whatever in fishing or 
caring for the fish when taken. They do nothing but feast 
on fish and sleep. The natives of the region under the 
Arctic Circle are not generally addicted to the use of to- 
bacco, and never have any particular fondness for this nar- 
cotic ; and hence when the old men lounge about the fishing- 
villages, few indulge in smoking to while away time. 

Wooden tubs for boiling fish and meat are made of a 
broad, thin, pliable piece of spruce wood which is bent, 
after steaming, into a circular form; and into this is fitted 
a thicker piece of the same wood, to constitute the bottom of 
the vessel. When completed and ready for use, it resembles 
an empty cheese box with no cover. The seams are made 
water-tight with spruce resin, or gum. While the younger 
women and the children are engaged in fishing, the old 
women do the cooking. The fire for that purpose is kept 
going night and day. The spruce tub is filled with water; 
and round stones, brought almost to a red heat, are cast into 
the water until it is brought to a boiling point, when the 
stones are removed, and their place taken by the fish or 
meat, and thus cooked. Large spoons, made from the skull 
either of the reindeer or of the mountain goat, are used for 
dipping the mess from the vessel; and when the food is 
cooked, the entire family gather about the fire, and dip it 
out with these spoons, passing it to the mouth from the 
spoons with the fingers of the right hand. Each spoon will 
hold about half 4 pint, and answers the double purpose of a 
dipper and a plate or dish. 

In addition to the flesh of reindeer and fish, the natives, 
when they have the good fortune to capture the animals, 
relish the meat of the bear, the fox, the wolf, the muskrat, the 
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beaver, and the mountain sheep or goat. By reason of the 
overflow of the rivers at certain seasons, numerous small 
lakes or bayous are created in the broad, grassy valleys of the 
streams, some of them of considerable extent. During the 
hatching season, millions of wild geese and ducks migrate 
northward to these lakes, and select their brooding-places 
along their borders in the tall grass. The boys who are not 
old enough to go to the coast on trading expeditions, 
capture quantities of water fowl and their eggs, and these 
add an important and desirable item to their usual bill of 
fare of fresh fish. Strawberries and blueberries grow wild 
in great abundance on the tundra surfaces of the hills, which 
skirt the valleys of the streams, and are gathered and dried 
also for winter use. ‘ 

In summer it is practically impossible to travel any great 
distance on foot. The wet, spongy tundra overspreads the 
entire region, and is found in great depth at the crests of 
mountains more than two thousand feet in height. The 
only means of passing from one point to another in that 
season is by boat. In winter it is different. The ground 
is solidly frozen and covered with snow. Locomotion is 
then with either dog sledges or snowshoes. The snow- 
shoes are much longer, and more beautiful and attractive 
in style and design, than those used by the natives of 
Southeastern Alaska. They range from three to five and a 
half feet long, and are from five to ten inches in width. In 
making them, they take a single piece of unseasoned spruce 
or larch, and bind it into the proper shape, so that both ends 
join, and are tied together with a thong of reindeer leather 
or sinew. ‘The forward end is turned up some distance, 
two pieces of similar wood are attached as crosspieces, and 
fastened in place with sinew. Stout thongs are passed be- 
tween the two crosspieces to make the footrest, and before 
and behind these pieces much finer thongs of raw hide are 
crossed and woven, so as to make a strong leather netting 
between the sides of the snowshoe. Stout leather straps 
across the foot at the front crosspiece attach the sole firmly 
to the person. 

The most useful boat employed by them in making their 
long journeys by water is the badenlic, or skin boat. The 
ribs and other framework are of light wood, and over this is 
stretched the skin of the sea lion. The pieces of frame- 
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work are lashed together with thongs, and thus firmly kept 
in place, in the same manner as the frame or wood work of 
their sledges is joined together. The deek or covering of 
the boat is also of the skin of the sea lion, and covers the 
entire space, except small orifices or holes sufficient to allow 
a portion of the body to pass beneath, the knees to rest on 
the bottom, the navigator sitting upright to paddle. A 
tunic, or parka, made by sewing together the dried entrails 
of sea animals, is worn when in the boat. Some boats are 
nearly forty feet long, two feet wide, and about fourteen 
inches deep, and have three holes in which the boatmen sit. 
Others, again, have only two holes in the cover. It requires 
great expertness, on account of their lightness, to keep the 
boats on an even keel. To prevent the rain from passing 
under the deck or cover, the skirt of the tunic, or parka, is 
spread about the person and over the spaces of the orifice 
unoccupied by the body of the boatman, and there fastened ; 
so that, for the time being, the native and his craft are thus 
united with thongs of leather. 

Of domestic utensils the lamp is an inseparable household 
adjunct. It consists of a shallow bowl, carved from soap- 
stone, and in winter is used for both heating and cooking. 
The usual size is about eight inches long and five inches 
wide and thick. The carved-out space is oblong, with an 
inch rim at the sides and ends. Dried moss. is thickly 
set about the inner margin, and the space filled with 
oil. When used in their close huts, built of ice and frozen 
snow, it gives out an almost insufferable smoke, but yields 
abundance of heat. For preserving and transporting their 
oil, the natives use the entire skin of the hair seal, tightly 
tied at the bottom, and so arranged at the top that it can be 
opened and closed with a thong. Formerly they employed 
stone axes and hatchets, but few of these are now to be seen. 
They procure steel implements, such as knives and axes, 
from the traders at the coast, and now even dispense with 
their primitively fashioned bone needles, except for sewing 
boat covers with sinew and leather thongs. Matches have 
not come into any great favor or use among them, and the 
flint and steel, with dried moss, are still generally employed, 
especially .in their winter migrations and hunting expedi- 
tions. Baskets for transporting fish are made of willow 
twigs, often split, and neatly woven together. They seldom 
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use the fire drill to obtam fire, though the implement is still 
preserved in some of the villages merely as a relic. 

Besides the firearms which they have been able to obtain 
through the traders along the coast and from the agents of 
the Hudson Bay Company for years, their primitive hunting 
implements are yet in general use. It is no uncommon thing 
to see many old-fashioned flintlock guns; and where they 
have advanced beyond that stage, it was only to exchange 
the flintlock for the. now obsolete percussion muzzle-loader 
gun. Breech loaders are rare, as, being prohibited by law, 
they can only be procured through contraband trade. The 
reindeer spear is the most important of their primitive 
implements or weapons. Its shaft of spruce or larch is 
about five feet long and tapering, and is headed with ivory. 
Its use has already been designated and described. They 
possess another style of spear, a little shorter and lighter 
than that used in hunting zeindeer, which is pointed with 
either bone or iron, and shot from a bow. They use also 
a bird spear, about the size of the bone spear just men- 
tioned, which is tipped with three bone or ivory points. The 
bear spear is a more formidable and powerful weapon than 
either of the above, and has a heavy, sharp iron or steel head. 
For killing sea otter or other aquatic animals, they use a 
bow and arrow. The bow is about five feet long, and gener- 
ally made pf spruce. The butt of the arrow is feathered, 
and the arrow head is loosely set in a notch in the point of 
the shaft. It is often of copper, and has a small hole in the 
side, just above where the head enters the notch. A strong, 
thin thong is fastened by one end to the arrow head through 
this hole, and the other end of the thong is tied about the 
middle of the shaft. When the arrow is shot from the bow, 
the metal point enters the body of the animal, and becomes 
detached from the notch”in the shaft; but the thong being 
fastened to the middle of the shaft, the latter floats upon the 
water, and a wounded animal is thus unable to escape by 
diving, the arrow shaft always floating near. The ordinary 
steel traps of commerce have displaced the many primitive 
contrivances formerly employed by the natives to snare and 
capture animals. Bear traps, made of heavy logs gathered 
from drift wood, are still in use; and snow traps are formed 
by arranging great blocks of frozen snow in the form of a 
dead fall. 
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One of the greatest difficulties encountered in traversing 
that region in winter is from the brilliancy of the snow. 
When the sun shines, the snow is absolutely blinding. To 
guard against that danger to the eyesight, they employ snow 
spectacles. They are very simple in form and construction, 
and are made by hollowing out a piece of soft wood, so as to 
fit on the inside over the eyes, and a very narrow, horizontal 
slit is cut, simply large enough to look through. An experi- 
ment, made in constructing a pair of snow spectacles in that 
form, will show how narrow the slit need be, in order to 
afford ample range of vision and full protection to the eyes. 

While the men and older boys are at the coast trading, and 
idling the summer away, and their wives and mothers remain 
in the distant villages fishing, the men indulge in many games 
and sports. At such times, wrestling, foot races, and feats 
of strength and agility occupy their attention. They also 
engage in boat racing, and in contests between hunters in 
throwing the spear. In winter the time is spent in singing 
and dancing and in a species of story telling or romancing. 
The girls indulge in dolls, and other playthings, common to 
children in civilization, while the small boys have toy kyaks, 
or skin boats, and toy hunting weapons, such as slings and 
smaller bows and arrows, and spears with which they kill 
water fowl and other game birds. 

Unlike the North American Indian, they do not reckon 
time by moons or data of that kind. Time is divided by 
them into “sleeps,” and in the same way they estimate dis- 
tances and journeys. When they indicate the length of a 
journey or a canoe voyage, it is designated by the number of 
sleeps required to perform it. With them a day’s journey in 
winter is equal to three days in summer. They have no par- 
ticular system of notation, and their vocabulary does not 
seem to contain words signifying any number beyond ten. 

They do not inter their dead by burying them in the 
earth. In their burial customs, they resemble the natives of 
Southeastern Alaska. The dead body is removed to some 
secluded spot, laid upon the ground, and over it a hut of 
logs is erected, the hut being covered with skins or cotton _ 
cloth. Often, where the meagre spruce forests are not 
readily accessible, the conical structure is made of drift-wood 
logs. All the weapons and implements of the deceased are 
placed within the hut or structure, and the spot is never 
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again visited by the friends, neighbors, or relatives. While 
these natives are extraordinarily good natured and_ peace 
loving, and quarrels at any of their festivities seldom occur, 
the desecration of the place of the dead will arouse the most 
vengeful feelings. In common with all the other natives of 
Alaska, those who live beneath the Arctic Circle are noted 
for their mendacity. They have a strong propensity for 
gambling, and are fond of ardent spirits; so when they 
visit the coast to barter their pelts, they frequently indulge 
in carousing and dissipation, and are often left with little of 
value with which to return to their homes at the end of the 
summer. They are seldom detected in stealing, and in that 
respect may be called fairly honest. 

Their social economy is identical with that of the Aleuts 
and of the natives of Southeastern Alaska. There is no 
tribal union among them, and they have no recognized 
chiefs. In fact, they have no system of government of 
any kind. Their movements in hunting, trafficking, and 
locating their fishing-villages are controlled and regulated 
entirely by voluntary agreements. They are wholly unwar- 
like in habit ; and the shaman, who is the principal personage 
in the village of Southeastern Alaska, has also the same 
influence among the natives under the Arctic Circle. He is 
the doctor, and employs incantations in pursuing his calling, 
and is a general referee in all local disputes. The shamans 
are generally of a higher order of intelligence than their 
fellows of the same community, and hence their influence 
and power among their own kindred. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if much can ever be done tow- 
ard the civilization of those people. Their environments 
force them into a nomadic life in search of a subsistence, so 
that it would seem impossible to bring them into permanent 
settlements long enough to exert any great influence toward 
modifying their characters. Nature has erected permanent 
barriers against the introduction of civilized methods of 
living, and for all time to come they will be required to 
traverse great areas, in suitable seasons, to procure the food 
and raiment necessary to keep soul and body together. 





THE LEPER OF THE CUMBERLANDS. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Hiaeu above the valley, in solitary grandeur, towers the weird 
old summit of the Milksick Mountain. Too distinct to claim 
close kinship with the Cumberlands, too remote to be named 
among the brotherhood of the Great Smokies, it stands alone; a 
monarch without subjects, a banished king of a proud old range 
trending off to the eastward, even away from its accursed com- 
panionship. It presents an awesome front, even in its affliction 
refusing baser fellowship than the clouds which sometimes drop 
a kindly veil across its rugged brow. The very fence sur- 
rounding it has a pitiful significance, as if it said, “Set apart!” 
“ Stricken ! ” 

The verdure, true, is always green there, summer or winter, 
making a tantalizing temptation for the cattle constantly grouped 
without the bars, watching with longing eyes the hardy luxuri- 
ance which crowns the Milksick Mountam. But woe to the 
cattle venturing beyond the prohibitory bars! woe to the cattle, 
and woe to the lips that drink of their milk! 

It had brought woe enough, indeed, to the humble dwellers of 
the valley round about, had this “mountain of poison,” as they 
called it; and one by one, as the deadly milksick had left its 
mark upon them, the afflicted families had moved farther on, and 
away from the dangerous locality, until only Grandad Corbin’s 
little cabin remained in the shadow of the “Stricken Monarch.” 
This is the name scientists have given it; for the Milksick Moun- 
tain has baffled science, lo, these years. 

To the people in Bear Cove it is known as the “ Leper of the 
Cumberlands” ; and what to do with it, how to protect themselves 
from its uncomprehended curse, was a question finally settled by 
the erection of a great fence entirely surrounding it, and made 
doubly secure by placing a fine of one hundred dollars upon the 
hand lifted to lower the bars for any cause whatsoever. 

The fence might be scaled at will, but the bars were not to be 
removed, lest by a slip of man’s memory. the cattle should find 
an opening into the deadly pasture. True, the bars might have 
been dispensed with altogether, only that the mountaineer never 
dispenses with them, and the fine was found to be an ample 
protection. 
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Secure in this safeguard Grandad Corbin and his wife, Granny, 
had dwelt for more than fifty years under the shadow of the 
mountain, guarding the eastern pass to Hickory Valley. 

Poor grandad spent much wonder upon the nature of the 
poison which affected the bright, tender growth; but to granny 
it was neither a matter of worry nor conjecture. 

«“T air not questionin’ o’ the Lord’s doin’s,” she would declare. 
“ He made the milksick ez it air, so I reckin it air all right, bein’ 
ez I ain’t never heeard ez He ware give ter makin’ mistakes. I 
reckin it air all right.” 

All right! That is just what the people of Hickory Valley, 
and more especially that part of it belonging to Bear Cove, would 
have expected Granny Corbin to say. 

Indeed, Ben Sykes, surly Ben Sykes, declared: “Granny air 
mightily noted for that word. Everything air ‘all right’ ter her. 
That air the chorus ter her song, an’ she air tolerble steddy ter 
sing it. ‘All right;’ it air allers ‘all right.” All troubles an’ 
ailments that comes ter folks air ‘all right, an’ just what ought 
ter be, ef a body listens ter Granny Corbin. But I’m a waitin’ 
ter see ef things ’ll be so mighty ‘ right’ when the trouble lays at 
her own door. Granny’s had a precious little ter fret over, an’ 
it’s mighty easy ter say trouble an’ afflictions air ‘all right’ when 
they air sent ter other folks. Granny’s got her name up fur that. 
I’m a waitin’ ter see how she bears her own troubles.” 

So she had, as Ben said, “got her name up” as a comforter 
among her humble neighbors. Where trouble went they had 
learned to look for Granny Corbin, and it was seldom, indeed, 
that they looked in vain. 

She had such a gentle way of carrying hope to afflicted hearts, 
such a natural way of making trouble seem less hard than it was, 
she was a very welcome visitor among the suffering, was dear old 
Granny Corbin. 

None knew this better than Ben Sykes; for despite his brag- 
gadocio and scepticism, Ben had very sad and tender recollections 
of the day his only girl died, and all sunlight and warmth seemed 
to have left the world together with the little form they were 
laying away under the dogwood trees on the side of the mountain 
beyond Lost Creek; and when they had left her there alone, 
under the blooming dogwood, he had crept back, when ‘the rest 
were gone, to weep by the little grave that held his heart. For 
Ben’s life at home was not a sunny one; his wife was quarrel- 
some, and hard to please; and now that the child was gone, he 
dreaded what it might be — the place he called home — for him- 
self and his son Ruben. Ruben, he knew, would not stand it 
very long, for he was full grown at eighteen, and only the week 
before had threatened to leave “if the etarnal fuss went on.” 
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It was the child that held the divided house together — the 
little girl sleeping under the dogwood trees. The little heart 
would grieve no more for the harsh words spoken; the little lips 
would no more kiss away the furrows of care and frowns of 
impatience. Ben sighed for his future peace as he crept back for 
a last moment on the little red mound that covered his child. It 
had seemed so bare and desolate, just as her little life had been. 
If the grass would only hurry and cover it, he thought it would 
not be so hard to leave her there. He longed for, and yet 
dreaded to see it — the little barren mound. But when he saw 
it, his heart gave a great bound, and the tears started to his eyes, 
and ran down upon his rough cheeks. 

“Granny Corbin,” he said, “it ware certainly granny ez done it.” 

The little grave was literally covered with the delicate dog- 
wood blossoms. First the petals, creamy and pink and pure 
white, telling how the trees had been violently shaken, until the 
grave beneath them was well-nigh covered. Then there were 
sprigs of the pretty blossoms, armfuls, grouped about the little 
mound until it was, seemingly, only a mound of bright blossoms. 

It was a very simple thing to do, a very little thing may be, 
but it helped him in his sorrow. He never thought of his child 
again as lying alone in the damp, dark earth. She was asleep in 
a bed of flowers. It was a very sweet and comforting thought, 
and in his heart he blessed the hand that had decked the resting- 
place of his darling. 

The next week she had come to him again —dear old Granny 
Corbin — come to him, as she always came, on the heels of sor- 
row. Ruben had left—run away; “gone forever,” he declared. 
And granny had come over to tell him it was “all right” that 
his son should desert him, and his child should die, and his house 
“be give over ter torment.” He was very angry, and he told 
granny to “cl’ar out,” and to go home and learn what trouble 
meant before she went out as comforter. 

“It’s mighty easy ter tell folks trouble air ‘all right’ so long 
ez it air not yer own,” he declared. “But wait tell it stops ter 
yer own door, an’ see ef it’s all so right. Wait tell it stops, 
I say, an’ then come a sayin’ ez it air all right, an’ mebbe I'll 
b’lieve ye.” 

Ben was not the only one who scoffed, however, and wondered 
if affliction would not weaken the old woman’s faith, but at the 
same time was comforted and helped by her. 

There was the widow Larkins, whose son Jeff was brought 
home one day with a bullet in his breast, and the scent of 
Ne sd still upon him. Granny had slipped in behind the men 

ng the dead boy in; and when his old mother, blind with 
aie had reached her hands across the bed in a helpless, stricken 
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way, they had met Granny Corbin’s warm, friendly clasp come to 
meet her from the other side. 

Sympathy was not abundant in the Larkins’ neighborhood, for 
many had felt the effects of Jeff's drunken recklessness. But 
granny did not stop to consider that. Death is death in the 
household, whether it takes the pet lamb or the black sheep. So 
she helped to wipe away the blood, and smoothed the tangled 
hair upon the white temples, and folded his hands gently upon his 
breast, and laid a sprig of sweet azalea blossoms upon his bosom, 
and another against his cheek; and then carried his mother to 
look at her boy, lying so still and pale and gentle among the 
white sheets and the sweet azalea blossoms. 

He had never seemed so clean, so pure and childlike since the 
days when he slept upon her bosom — the far-away days of baby- 
hood. Into her heart there crept a hope, a faith, that was to 
cheer her always, that he might perhaps be fit to die after all. It 
was her boy, her babe, come back again, clean and white, in the 
arms of death. 

* - - * * . Ri 5 

“It’s mighty easy,” Ben Sykes said when he heard of it, “ it’s 
mighty easy ter comfort when ye don’t know what trouble air. 
Jest wait, I tell ye, tell it stops ter her door; then ye'll see ef it 
air ‘all right, though it air ‘sent of the Lord”” So Ben said, 
and said it until others began to say it, and began to wait, without 
really knowing it, for the trouble that was to unsettle Granny 
Corbin’s faith. 

And granny lived on in the cabin under the shadow of the 
Milksick Mountain, “ blessed of the Lord,” she declared, for her 
son Ab and his wife and their five little ones shared the chim- 
ney corner with her and grandad. 

“ Not a chick nor a child missin’,” Ben declared, “ how can she 
know the sorrer of death an’ of deserlation ?” 

True, they were poor, as the world went, but wealth was a 
stranger among the Bear Cove people, and granny was as well 
off as the rest of them. She had the cabin and the patch of 
ground surrounding it, and “old Star,” the cow that had, accord- 
ing to granny, “literally raised the two last chillen, ez her 
mammy had the oldest ones afore her.” The land, true, was a 
trifle too near the Milksick to be of any great value; for the un- 
known poison was liable to spread, and had a way, the neighbors 
said, “of travellin’ round ekal ter the mumps an’ the "hoopin’ 
cough.” But granny troubled herself very little about the moun- 
tain. Grandad worried some, to be sure, but after all it was 
more wonder than worry that made him sit for hours under the 
low eaves of the cabin with his faded eyes fixed upon the awe- 
some old summit. 
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“I allers wondered what ailed it,” he said one day, as he 
watched the dreamful shadow clouds drifting above the forsaken 
height. “I allers wondered what ailed the Milksick anyhow.” 

Granny looked up from the heel she was turning upon her 
knitting needles. “I air not questionin’ the Goin’s of the Al- 
mighty,” she declared. “He made the Milksick ez it air, so it 
air bound ter be all right, sence He done it.” 

But grandad could not accept the riddle so quietly. For half 
a century he had lived under its shadow, to wonder at the curse. 

«“ Waall,” he insisted, “ I’d jest like ter know, afore I die, what 
it be ez hev pizened the Milksick Mountain.” 

“Ye can’t l’arn it, Obadiah,” said granny. “Smarter folks nor 
we-uns hev been a docterin’ of it, an’ a wonderin’, an’ at the last 
they-uns haint no wiser nor we-uns.” 

« Parson Orman, he lowed,” said grandad, “ez it air a leper, 
an’ hed ter be sot aside, count o’ its bein’ onclean. It ware a 
likely sayin’ o’ Parson Orman’s; fur whenever I look at the Milk- 
sick, fenced off ther’ ter itse’f, it seems ter be a sayin’, ‘Onclean! 
onclean!’ ever time I look.” 

«“ Yes,” assented granny, “it do seem ez ef the hand o’ the 
Lord ware upon it. Yit, I’m thinkin’ it air all right, spite o’ its 
ailmints.” 

“TI ud like ter go over ther’,” said grandad, “ an’ look about a 
spell, an’ try ef I couldn’t make out what ails it. Some o’ the 
scienters lowed it ware the dew on the yarbs, an’ ez it ware all 
right after the dew dried up. But the cattle ez went in in dew- 
time went jest like them ez got in when the dew ware gone. All 
of ’em went a flyin’ down ter the creek, ravin’ mad, ter drink 
theirse’ves ter death. An’ some lowed t’ware min’ral in the 
groun’ ez pizened the yarbs above the groun’. But they digged, 
an’ digged, an’ ther’ never ware no min’ral foun’, not ter this 
good day. So oy, ae h’isted the fence, an’ furbid folkes a 
projeckin’ with the Milksick Mount’n any more. But I ud like 
ter try ter find it; *twould be wuth consider’ble ter find out 
what air hid over ther’ in the milksick pen.” 

“Obadiah!” Granny’s voice was sharp in pronouncing gran- 
dad’s name. “Ye hev got no bizness ter be talkin’ sech afore 
the chillen. Nex’ thing we-uns knows Burke an’ David’ll be 
lett’n’ down them bars, an’ who’s ter pay the hunderd-dollar fine 
fur the life of me J can’t see.” 

Grandad said no more; but he thought about it a good deal. 
He had always wondered at the old Milksick’s curse. But public 
feeling was against any tampering with the poisonous growth. 
The folks had suffered too much from broken rails, and bars left 
down, and poisoned cattle, and deadly milk. Their feelings were 
very emphatic on the subject. Grandad knew it. 
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«Ef a cow was ter git in fifty year from now, they'd say I 
done it, ef they once knowed I hed been in ther’,” he said. So 
he never ventured beyond the bars; discretion was the better 

part of curiosity. 

_ But unfortunately grandad’s caution did not descend to his 
grandsons, Burke and David, or else they were too young for its 
development. Long after the old man was asleep that night, the 
boys lay awake in the trundle-bed, whispering each other of the 
wonderful something which grandad had said was hidden in 
the milksick pen, and which must be worth so much to the finder. 

The moon was flooding the poisonous pasture with her full, 
soft light when two figures slipped noiselessly through the cabin 
door, and sped away toward the grim old mountain rising to the 
left of the garden patch. 

Click! clack! the bars were dropped from nervous little 
hands —carefully dropped. But when a low “moo” sounded 
among the azalea bushes across the road, both boys started with 
guilty fear, and the half-lifted rail fell with a crash that seemed 
to awake the very hills. 

Both took to their heels, but stopped, breathless and panting, 
when they heard old Star’s bell tinklig among the azalea bushes. 


It was only the cow that had frightened them, but guilty con- 
sciences refused to face their fears a second time. They crept 
back to the trundle-bed where the little sisters were quietly 
sleeping. It was not long until they too were asleep. And 
while they slept, old Star was contentedly grazing within the 


poisonous limits of the milksick pen. 
* * * * 


* * * 


It was “ sun-up ” when Ben Sykes and Abner Corbin, return- 
ing from an all-night hunt, stopped at the gate of the Corbin 
place. Early as it was, Ab’s wife had breakfast ready. The 
odor of broiling bacon came, deliciously appetizing, through the 
cabin door when Ab’s wife opened it.a moment to bid Ben 
“come in an’ have a bite of warm vittels along of Ab.” 

But Ben declared he must go on, and was about to do so, 
when the sound of childish laughter made both men turn and 
look where the boys, Burke and David, were coming down the 
road, holding to old Star’s tail, and shouting as they came. 

In response to their shouts the cabin door opened again, and 
two tangled tow heads appeared in the light of the misty morn- 
ing. Polly and Docie, their frocks unbuttoned, and their faces 
unwashed, but with their tiny tin cups, bright and clean, came 
bounding out at the first sound of old Star’s coming. 

Within the cabin another ear had caught the familiar tinkle of 
the cow bell, and baby Bess turned in her trundle-bed. 

Another turn, and the bare feet touched the puncheon floor; 
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then came a kind of swift, right-about movement, a half pull, 
half crawl, that brought her to the cabin door, where she sat, 
waving her hands and calling, “ Too Tow,” as lustily as the rest. 

Ben Sykes watched the little ones gathered about the docile 
animal. Burke was the real milker, and he sat with the piggin 
between his knees, guiding the streams of creamy milk safely 
through the tiny cups that were thrust now and then between his 
hand and the piggin, when the younger milkers found their own 
efforts a trifle slow. Close to Burke ’s side crouched David, os- 
tensibly “keeping off the calf” — in reality, waiting his turn on 
the milking-stool. Polly and Docie crouched close to old Star 
upon the other side; so close, indeed, that more than once Burke 
called out, — 

“ Git back ther’, Polly, else ye’ll be tromped ter death!” Or 
else, “ Move back, Docie, afore ye upset the piggin!” 

The two men at the gate watched until one tiny cup was full, 
and Polly ran to fetch it to the baby crowing delightedly in the 
cabin door. 

“TI declar’,” said Ben, “them babies of yours air a plumb pretty 
sight; an’ ole Star air a wonder fur gentleness.” 

“Yes,” said Ab, “them youngsters would find it mighty dry 
livin’ without the cow.” And then Ben said “good-day,” and 
Abner Corbin went in to his breakfast, and his family grouped 
about the modest table. 

A frown darkened Ben’s brow as he trudged homeward. No 
cheery welcome and happy children awaited him at the cabin in 
Bear Cove. A bit of broiled bacon and corn bread, seasoned 
with his wife’s ill temper, was the best he could hope for. 

“No wonder they-uns kin talk so cheerful,” he muttered. 
“ Nota chick nor a chil’ missin’. No wonder granny finds things 
‘all right’ allers. Wait till trouble comes ter they-uns, J say ; 
jest wait till it comes.” 

It came — swift and sharp and terrible. One of those blows 
before which reason itself falls in the grasp of despair. 

Ben himself tottered with weakness when a messenger went 
through the cove at sunset telling the awful story of the milksick 
poison that had appeared, with terrible fatality, in Granny Cor- 
bin’s cabin. 

It was noon of the next day when Ben Sykes visited the 
stricken house. He could not bring himself to go sooner; he 
felt somehow as if he had expected the calamity until expectation 
had become a wish for it. “But not this,” he told himself, “ oh, 
my God, not all this.” 

He had not expected patience and forbearance in the face of 
this terrible trial; it was too much to ask of the human heart 
amid such dire misfortune. 
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The neighbors had shrouded the dead when Ben arrived, and 
made them ready for their humble burial. David, Polly, and 
Docie lay on the little trundle-bed, fast-locked, pretty, sinless 
lambs, not in the sweet sleep of restless childhood, but in the 
old, old sleep of death — that sleep which locks alike the lips of 
childhood and of age, and seals alike the laugh or sigh upon the 
lips of grave or gay — that old, old sleep of death. 

Under the white sheet on another bed, Bess, the baby that had 
crowed in the sunshine on the cabin doorstep, lay still and white, 
—a little frozen mountain flower, poor little dead babe, — by the 
side of grandad. 

As for him, the old man upon whose silver-crowned temples 
death had lain a gentle hand, the smile upon his face might have 
been the smile of childhood come again, or, perchance, the smile 
of knowledge gratified, when death made clear the mystery that 
had baffled science, and led the old man to the light through 
that self-same riddle, the milksick poison. 

Burke crouched in a corner, sobbing beside the bed where 
Abner watched the course of the poison throbbing in his wife’s 
veins. 

Granny moved from bed to bed, where lay the living and the 
dead, ministering to one, tenderly stroking the dead brows of the 
other. The blow had fallen heavily, mercilessly. More than 
once the assembled neighbors sought to speak ‘their sympathy, 
but words were choked by sobs. She, indeed, the stricken and 
afflicted, was the calmest of them all. It seemed as if she needed 
sympathy of none, nor asked for it. But they understood, those 
simple folk, she leaned on a stronger arm than theirs. 

Once she stopped beside the bed where grandad lay, and lifted 
up the sheet, and gazed down at the calm, dead face of him who 
had travelled at her side for half a century. 

While she stood thus, tearless and heartbroken, a shadow fell 
upon the doorstep. It was Ben, the scoffer, but silent now and 
full of shame. 

Granny turned to him, and lifted up her face, pale with grief, 
and scarred full deep with age. The memory of his words 
awoke in the poor brain — words spoken when his own heart lay 
crushed and bleeding : — 

“ Wait tell trouble stops at yer own door, then say ez it’s ‘all 
right,’ an’ I’ll believe ye.” 

The words came back with startling meaning; her faith was 
in the balance. She who had preached confidence must now 
prove her own, and that, too, to this man whose future might 
depend upon her strength, sorely tried. She glanced at Ben 
standing in the sun-lighted doorway, then at her dead, stretched 
in solemn stillness under the white sheets. 
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The poor lips opened to speak. “It hev come, neighbor,” she 
said, “the hand of the Lord air upon me ” —she hesitated for a 
single instant, and the silence grew intense. But if they expected , 
any faltering, any swerving of the faithful old heart, they were 
mistaken. One faded hand was laid on grandad’s marble brow; 
the other pointed to the trundle-bed, where the poor dead babies 
lay: — 

‘. It air all right; all right, else it had not a been.” 

There was a hush of awe, and not devoid of reverence, in the 
room, as many a humble, doubting heart took hold again on hope. 
To Ben, the troubles that had well-nigh crushed him down 
seemed puny things, indeed, before that majesty of faith which, 
wrapped still in the pallid arms of pain, could rise triumphantly 
among the ashes of despair to say that “ All is well.” 





TWO MEN. 


BY HATTIE HORNER. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Towarp the West he cast his longing view, 
As with his chart and astralobe in hand, 
He mused upon that undiscovered land. 
Then spake: “Here is one world, —let there be two!” 





CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Toward the East, beneath the kindly sun, 
Gazed one in after years whom Science taught. 
He mused upon a thing his brain had wrought, 
Then spake: “Here are two worlds, —let there be one!” 





PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES AND SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


WHAT OF THE MORROW ? 


*Tis coming up the steep of Time, 
And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 
Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter; 
Our dust may slumber under-ground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathe round, 
We have heard its voice of distant thunder. 
*Tis coming ; yes, ’tis coming! 


There’s a Divinity within 

That makes men great if they but will it; 
God works with all who dare to win, 

And the time cometh to reveal it. 


*Tis coming: yes, ’tis coming! 


Fraternity: Love’s other name: 

Dear, heaven-connecting link of being: 
Then we = golden dream, 

ita > — 
r ’ 

And in our life-cup yield more honey ; 

lige up with joy the r man’s heart, 
“mee own worl — smiles more sunny. 
*Tis coming : *tis coming. 
— —Gerald Massey. 


In the midst of poverty, which is the heritage of so many 
white slaves in country and city life to-day, we are confronted 
by the question, Will the morrow witness a new order of things? 
Will conditions be so changed that uninvited want will be re- 
duced to exceptional cases, if it does not entirely disappear, 
and will social aspects be so changed that it will be easier for 
men to do right than to sin? In other words, will conditions 
tend to develop and bring out all that is noblest, purest, and 
most divine in man’s nature? I believe such changes not only 
possible but inevitable, if those whose hearts have been touched 
by the higher altruistic thought of the hour do their duty. 
There are to-day, as never before, multitudinous forces at work, 
leagued with Justice and the Dawn. Some are silent, and their 
influence is unsuspected ; while above and beyond all is the im- 
palpable but persistent ideal of human brotherhood, which has 
taken possession of the hearts and brains of millions of thinking 
‘men, women, and children. 
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And yet we must not allow ourselves to be deceived by expec- 
tations of an easy triumph. Forces which in themselves hold 
invincible potency may be held in check, if not defeated, by a soul- 
less plutocracy intrenched behind class laws ; such a plutocracy, for 
example, as is found in the giant trusts and monopolies of our day. 
Now the fact is beginning to dawn on thoughtful people that we 
Americans, who have fallen into the foolish habit of parroting 
trite phrases about self-government, are in reality far less our own 
masters than is popularly supposed. The truth cannot be denied 
that an oligarchy, representing many interests, but having a com- 
mon cause to defend, shapes when it does not instigate a large 
proportion of our present-day legislation. I very much doubt 
whether the members of Congress or the representatives in various 
state legislatures dream how perfectly the gloved hand of organ- 
ized capital guides the helm of state ; how important measures are 
defeated, dangerous bills are enacted, amid the alternate enthusi- 
asm and apathy of the public. That the press is also being 
silently and, in many cases, unwittingly swayed and influenced, is 
undoubtedly true. The following story, related of the famous 
chess-playing automaton of Paris, long an unsolved mystery in 
the French capital, is suggestive. The emperor, hearing much 
of the ingenious piece of mechanism, determined to inspect it, 
and if possible unravel the enigma. The automaton played mar- 
vellously well until the emperor designedly made a false move, 
when with a sweep of its arm it cleared the board, while the 
emperor, springing to bis feet, exclaimed, “There is a man be- 
hind the automaton!” So if our people had boasted less and 
observed more during the past three decades, they would have 
beheld behind the vicious class legislation which has fostered 
plutocracy and virtually placed the reins of the government in 
the hands of organized capital, a selfish, grasping, directing brain 
behind the apparently innocent bills which each year passed 
the various legislatures, or became organic law by virtue of the 
actions of Congress. Furthermore, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that when the despotism of accumulated wealth becomes 
fully aroused to the dangers which confront it, all the energies 
which belong to the instincts of self-preservation will be put 
forth to maintain the unjust and inequitable conditions through 
which the few reap the harvests of the many. 

Two things must be brought about before we can hope for 
the advent of the great vital reformative measures which will, 
through the operation of justice, transform, to a certain extent at 
least, the face of civilization. First, the people must be aroused 
to the danger of the silent influences now operating in Washing- 
ton, in the various state capitals, and even upon the judiciary and 
through the press; and being aroused to the magnitude of the 
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peril, they must, for a time at least, sink all petty strife, and 
move in solid phalanx against the common enemy. The meas- 
ures proposed may not come up to our ideals, but if they make 
for the equality of opportunity, and are founded upon justice, 
they should be accepted by sincere reformers as steps in the right 
direction. With this catholic standard before us, all who have 
faith in civilization, all who love humanity, all who bow before 
the sacred shrine of Justice, should move forward. Appreciation 
of the magnitude of the peril, and concerted action — these are 
the supreme needs of the hour. 

That millions of people are becoming aroused, is admitted by 
all thoughtful persons. That the discontent of the present has 
reached such a stage that no palliative measures will satisfy the 
people, I believe to be the case. And this belief in an awaken- 
ing of the masses, as a result of independent investigation and 
thoughtful study, is one of the reasons on which I base my belief 
in the dawning day. Another reason is found in the fact that 
scores of the best thinkers of our time have entered the arena for 
the industrial millions. Eminent essayists, clergymen, novelists, 
and poets are sounding the bugle for the toiling multitude. 

There is another reason why I believe in the near approach of 
radical reformatory measures. Never in the history of the world 
have so many thoughtful people apprehended clearly the great 
basic truth, that in a complex life like ours the interests of all are 
so interwoven that anything which injures one sooner or later 
injures all, and that which elevates one elevates all. We are 
beginning to learn the vital lesson that only by justice and 
love can we secure true happiness, as individuals, or enduring 
prosperity, as a nation. 

Then, again, the ideals of men are broadening. The conception 
of God is changing. The progress-paralyzing miasma of creeds 
which a few years ago enveloped the warring sects of Christendom, 
is disappearing before the dawn of a higher conception of God’s 
truth and a truer apprehension of what constitutes religion “ pure 
and undefiled.” Creeds are falling away, and deeds are coming to 
take their place. The religion of the morrow will emphasize life 
rather than dogma. Its mission will be to seek and to save, because 
love will be the all-mastering passion of those who have felt the 
higher civilization pulsing through their veins. And this breadth 
of thought will enable gigantic reforms along palliative lines to 
be carried on, as well as radical fundamental changes, which, in 
the nature of things, will require more time. I believe the day is 
not far distant when societies embracing Christians, Hebrews, Bud- 
dhists and Agnostics — in a word, societies embracing all who love 
mankind enough to sacrifice self in the interests of humanity — 
will strike hands for a common good. It may not come this year 
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or next year; but the trend is unmistakably toward the union of 
those who believe in saving man here and now, as a problem of 
supreme importance. When such organizations shall be formed 
in our cities and hamlets, they will be schools of the higher ethics 
for all members, as well as active and aggressive forces for the 
redemption of life in the social cellar. They will establish in the 
slums reading-rooms and halls for lectures, concerts, and health- 
ful amusements, where all will be welcome. They will provide 
swimming-pools and gynasiuias, and they will open kindergarten 
and industrial schools. They will teach cooking and sewing to 
girls, and useful trades to boys, and at the same time they will 
teach the young to be pure, just, and noble. They will seek out 
the suffering and the starving. They will help the weak to 
become strong. They will catch a guiding and overmastering 
inspiration from the words of Victor Hugo when the great poet- 
prophet exclaims: “Sacrifice to the mob! Sacrifice to that 
unfortunate, disinherited, vanquished, vagabond, shoeless, fam- 
ished, repudiated, despairing mob; sacrifice to it, if it must be, 
and when it must be, thy repose, thy fortune, thy joy, thy coun- 
try, thy liberty, thy life. The mob is the human race in misery. 
The mob is the mournful beginning of the people. The mob is 
the great victim of darkness. Sacrifice to it thy gold, and thy 
blood, which is more than thy gold, and thy thought, which is 
more than thy blood, and thy love, which is more than thy 
thought; sacrifice to it everything except justice. Receive its 
complaint ; listen to it touching its faults and touching the faults 
of others; hear its confession and its accusation. Give it thy ear, 
thy hand, thy arm, thy heart. Do everything for it excepting 
evil. Alas! it suffers so much, and it knows nothing. Correct 
it, warn it, instruct it, guide it, train it. Put it to the school of 
honesty. Make it spell truth, show it the alphabet of reason, 
teach it to read virtue, probity, generosity, mercy. Hold thy 
book wide open. Be there, attentive, vigilant, kind, faithful, 
humble. Light up the brain, inflame the mind, extinguish selfish- 
ness; and thyself give the example. For it is beautiful on this 
sombre earth, during this dark life, brief passage to something 
beyond. It is beautiful that Force should have Right for a 
master, that Progress should have Courage as a leader, that Intel- 
ligence should have Honor as a soverign, that Conscience should 
have Duty as a despot, that Civilization should have Liberty as a 
queen, and that the servant of Ignorance should be Light.” 

The truth and inspiration voiced in these sentiments will be 
the keynote of the new crusade, I believe that the ideal of a 
noble and happy life for man, woman, or child, which to-day so 
persistently haunts the brain of millions of earth’s children, will 
be realized. Not to-morrow or next year, but in the future; yes, 
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the near future. We must not grow discouraged if the tide 
seems to ebb sometimes; it will return with renewed power. It 
takes some time, after intellectual assent has been gained, for new 
truths to enter the bone, blood, and fiber of actual life. Espe- 
cially is this true of those teachings which run counter to the pre- 
conceived ideas and inherited prejudice of generations. We must 
expect disappointments. The pessimism of the discouraged will 
meet us on one hand, and the optimism of the dilettante on the 
other will continue to obstruct all radical reformative work. But 
neither will the cry that “it is useless to further battle,” or the 
assertion that “all is well,” check the onward flow of reformative 
thought now in motion. J believe the dawn to be breaking. 
Never have ideas gained such rooting in the heart of the learned 
and unlearned, great and small, as have these dreams of a better 
day, without blossoming into realities. It may be that the light 
will not come until blood flows, because intrenched wealth is 
arrogant, and may refuse concessions until too late; yet if we do 
our duty to arouse those in easy circumstances, on the one hand, 
to a sense of what is right and just, and on the other hand, to 
educate, purify, and uplift, while we aid and encourage, those now 
sinking in gloom and darkness, the conflict may be averted. 
This thought is thus admirably put by the great English poet, 
artist, and social reformer, Mr. William Morris : — 


It is we must answer and hasten, 
And open wide the door 

For the rich man’s hurrying terror, 
And the slow-foot hope of the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, 
And their unlearned discontent, 

We must give it voice and wisdom 

Till the waiting-tide be spent. 


Only justice can prevent a bloody cataclysm; that is a thought 
which must be emphasized at all times. 

Be the early result as it may, ultimately the day will break — 
the day of justice, and brotherhood of love and joy for man, 
woman, and child. I have a profound faith in the truth ex- 
pressed by Mr. Morris in these prophetic lines which appear in 
his last volume of poems : — 


Come hither, lads, and hearken 

For a tale there is to tell, 

Of the wonderful days a coming, when all 
Shall be better than well. 

And the tale shall be told of a country, 

A land in the midst of a sea, 

And folk shall call it England 

In the day that’s going to be. 
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There more than one in a thousand 
Of the days that are yet to come 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, 
Some joy of the ancient home. 

For then, laugh not, but listen 

To this strange tale of mine: 

All folk that are in England 

Shall be better lodged than swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, 
And rejoice in the deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even 

Too faint and weary to stand. 

Men in that time a coming 

Shall work and have no fear 

For to-morrow’s lack of earning 

And the hunger-wolf anear. 


I tell you this for a wonder, 

That no man then shall be glad 

Of his fellow’s fall and mishap 

To snatch at the work he had. 

For that which the worker winneth 
Shall then be his indeed, 

Nor shall half be reaped for nothing 
By him that sowed no seed. 


O strange, new, wonderful justice! 

But for whom. shall we gather the gain? 
For ourselves and each of our fellows, 
And no hand shall labor in vain. 

Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours, 
And no more shall any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing 

But to fetter a friend for a slave. 
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A MEMOIR OF BALzac.* 


SEVEN years have passed since Roberts Brothers, a firm to which we 
owe many good things, ventured upon what they themselves termed an 
experiment, and gave to the American public a translation of Balzac’s 
‘* Pere Goriot,’’ with the promise of other volumes to follow upon favor- 
able reception of the initial one. There was reason for doubt; for un- 
like that other great Frenchman, Victor Hugo, the English and American 
public had taken small interest in Balzac. Admitting his power, the 
magnitude of his work seemed to daunt ordinary readers, who turned to 
French fiction simply for sensation, and were repelled by the seriousness 
of purpose underlying the author, whom they imagined to be, not only 
didactic, but even dull. - 

Up to the date mentioned, there had been no adequate translation, and 
it was felt, what is in the main true, that to understand him thoroughly_ 
he must be read in the original and asa whole. But in securing Miss ~~ 
Wormely as translator this objection vanished, her excellent nervous 
English rendering, with as absolute faithfulness as one tongue can an- 
other, the brilliant prose of the master, who is by no means easy to 
translate. ‘‘ Pere Goriot’’ met so warm a reception that other volumes 
at once followed, nineteen having now appeared, the twentieth contain- 
ing the best memorial of the master yet given the public. 

Search as one may, there is no complete life of Balzac, and it is even 
doubtful if one will ever be written. There are still unpublished letters 
and papers in the possession of the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 
a compatriot who thoroughly understood him; but adding these to 
all that has been written, it is still doubtful if the real man will be 
found behind them. Expansive at times, he yet withdrew from the 
knowledge of others. ‘‘ There are periods in his life when he disap- 
pears. Nearly the whole of what he was to himself, what his own being 
was, what were the influences that moulded it, how that eye that saw 
the manifold lives of others saw his own life,’ lies concealed from sight, 
and each must interpret for himself the secret that made his power and 
insures his fame. { 

It is curious that one aspect of his nature, his eccentric joviality,. 
should have been the one that most impressed his literary associates, 
several of whom have left studies of him so misleading that it is safer - 
to ignore them entirely. That of Théophile Gautier, though viewing: 
Balzac chiefly on the material side,-is the best and most sympathetic of 
these, and may be read in connection with the narrative prepared by his 


*“A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac.” Compiled and written by Katherine Pr 
Wormely. Half Russia, i12mo, pp. 370; price, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1892, 
i 
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sister, Madame Surville, and with the well-known parts of his books ~ 
drawn from this period of his life. Her work, however, ceases on the — 
threshold of manhood, and for the rich and fruitful years that followed 
there is no guide. Only in careful study of the mass of work left behind 
can the progress of his own thought be traced. Material on one side of 
his nature, he found it impossible to share the grosser theories and life ° 
of his time; and even when throwing himself, at intervals, with almost 
passionate eagerness into the society where he was a welcome and 
eagerly sought guest, his life was that of the cloister, and his nature 
singularly pure and high. 

It is in “‘ Louis Lambert” that one may read the story of his early 
youth, and of the years of practical imprisonment, misunderstanding, 
and misery, six of which passed at the French college of the Oratorians, 
a semi-religious, semi-military school, founded in 1575, and dealing with 
all its inmates alike. No vacations were permitted, and punishments 
were incessant and arbitrary. Ardently affectionate, he suffered anguish 
from homesickness, and his only solace came through his passionate 
love of books. The great library was his one compensation for all sor- 
rows, and, allowed to read unquestioned, he laid here the foundation of 
his many-sided learning. Even then he was strongly tinctured with 
mysticism, had his own theory of angels, much like that of Swedenborg, 
and at fourteen wrote that treatise on the Human Will, destroyed by 
an indignant master, who refused to accept it in place of the theme 
which had been ordered. Heartbroken as thiy for the time made him, 
the illness which followed brought freedom. With returning health the 
family moved to Paris, and the second phase of his experience began. 

Up to this time he had been fed on abstract thought alone; but with 
his new freedom came absorbing interest in the people about him, whose 
traits were stored away in his vast memory, to appear later in his work. 
Bent upon making him a lawyer, his family had no sympathy with his 
drawing toward the literary life, regarding him, as the report from the 
college had summed him up, as ‘‘a poor scholar and a dull boy.” Balzac 
himself affirmed that they were right, since he had detested the studies 
insisted upon, and cared only for miscellaneous reading and speculation. 
He submitted, however, as was his custom, and at twenty-one had fin- 
ished his legal studies, claiming then the right to seek a garret, and 
freedom to work out his own theory as to his powers. A short experi- 
ence of this freedom, and he was again interfered with, and taken home 
to Villeparisis, eighteen miles from Paris and libraries, where he had 
neither solitude for work nor any quiet time for study. He implored 
his father to make him an allowance, but this was refused; and after 
taking counsel with a friend who was a successful man of business, he 
entered upon his first speculation, failing disastrously, and finding him- 
self at last, after various other ventures, at twenty-nine, possessing | 
nothing but debts and a penny with which to pay them. He had been 
pronounced “ incapable,”’ and the word transferred itself to his books; 
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for the amazing fact faces us, on his sister’s authority, that he wrote 
forty of which he allowed no mention, and to which he did not put his 
name. 

Faith in his mission as writer remained. His studies for these early 
books had made him know common things, and laid the foundation for 
the ‘Comedie Humaine,” in which is to be found the embodiment of 
evolutionary philosophy in a day when evolution was still unknown. 
He aimed to give his time as he saw it, and no man has ever seen more 
clearly. With infinite patience he analyzed each character down to its 
minutest elements; yet, unlike Zola in his realism, he showed no love 
for the scenes he felt himself compelled to depict. He had set himself 
to make, as it were, a social catalogue, a minute description of every 
type of French humankind, and the result is a gallery of portraits, prac- 
tically the history of the time; since whoever comprehends them com- 
prehends the conditions which gave them birth. In Balzac’s own mind 
each one lived and breathed, and he followed the fortune of each with 
as eager interest as if he himself were not the creator. They were his 
companions in the long way strewn with disasters, many of them born 
of his own temperament. Bent upon freeing himself from a load of 
debt, he constantly made new ones, his love of books and of the costli- 
est bric-a-brac plunging him always into new debts. In ‘ Cousin Pons” 
his own carefully guarded, almost priceless collection is described in 
detail, with the joys known only to the successful collector. In ‘‘ Cesar 
Birotteau,’’ one of the noblest of the long series, is the reflection of his 
equally strong desire to owe no man anything; and between these two 
fires he walked to the end, always scorched on one side or the other. 

It is no part of the present notice to give any summary of Balzac’s life, 
since its details are now accessible to all. It is rather to co..nect him 
with the underlying interests of to-day; of the century known as mate- 
rialistic, yet which has seen in its later years an extraordinary quicken- 
ing and outreaching toward what Spencer has called the ‘*‘ Urknowable,” 
a term he is now disposed to amend or set aside. By nature profoundly 
religious, steeped in occult learning, and accustomed almost from baby- 
hood to profound speculation on the secret things of life, it would seem 
that Balzac laid the foundations of his ‘‘ Comedie Humaine.”’ deep in 
the mire of the streets, that'the flower of thought might thereby find 
richer nourishment. In ‘“‘ Louis Lambert” —as the not specially sympa- 
thetic Taine, with unexpected insight, remarked, to those who object to 
the place of this and of Seraphita in the scheme, —it must be said that 
‘they crown the enterprise as the flower crowns the plant; that in them 
the author’s genius finds its complete expression and final bloom; that 
his other books prepare for, explain, presuppose, and justify them.” 

Up to. the point where he allowed his imagination freest play, amid 
the vast store of learning and suggestion perpetual study had given him, 
he had lost himself in the bewilderingly complex record of the life of 

all conditions of men, and when weary with this cataloguing he busied 
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himself in absorbing a mass of occult and mystical doctrine. All that 
was then known to the West of the philosophy and psychology of India 
he had made his own, passing from that to Swedenborg and Boehme 
and Saint Martin, Plotinus and Paracelsus, the philosophy of Hermens 
Trismegistus, and personal experiments in mesmerism. Thought to 
him was a great natural force. ‘“‘ Thoughts are things” was the word 
of his deepest conviction. The universe to him was a unit, and included 
immaterialities and materialities alike. To him the human will was a 
fluid capable of penetrating all substance, since all was also spiritual in 
quality, drawing from the universal ethereal substance. Anticipating 
the discovery that light and sound are simply ‘“‘modes of motion,” 
vibrations of luminiferous ether, he ranged the operation of every sense 
under the same head, each and all being the action of that force ‘“‘ which 
incessantly engenders matter.’’ The mass of men remain blindly igno- 
rant of their possibilities; and even for genius, with its often double 
nature, there is but partial knowledge, two souls warring within the 
breast, and only eternal love effecting in the end the separation between 
the earthly and divine elements welded together by experience, knowl- 
edge, and suffering. 

In “‘ Louis Lambert” these thoughts and many other theories of life 
are reduced to axioms; and here he laid the foundation for ‘“‘ Seraphita,”’ 
“the last, most delicate, and fragile link between Mortality and Immor- 
tality.” In the “ Alkahest,”” who searches for the Absolute, finding it 
only in dying; in ‘‘ The Magic Skin,” no less esoteric in its handling, 
and with a dramatic power unequalled in all his marvellous work, one 
has glimpses of his own unceasing struggle to formulate the spiritual! 
aspects of the universe, and reduce them to something understandable, 
if not by all, at least by the initiated. In the mass of diluted thought, 
of half knowledge, and blundering conception that distinguishes much 
of what passes for metaphysical and occult writing, one turns with con- 
stant refreshment to this master, who sought obstinately and always the 
most perfect setting for his thought, and disdained half knowledge with 
a scorn that carries its own lesson to the seeker in the same fields. The 
scientific spirit was as strong within him as the artistic temperament. 
His own generation had smali comprehension for him, and even for 
to-day, which finds him the prophet of the thought of to-day, his limita- 
tions often blind one to his tremendous power. For the secret of these 
limitations turn to the “ Life,” with its weight of toil, its long-delayed 
happiness, coming at the very end, and the premature passing of the 
soul that had but then, in its fifty years of life, begun to test its best 
possibilities. Up to the time of marriage, marvellous as was his know]l- 
edge of many phases of feminine nature, his ideal women had been 
misty abstractions, and those who realized his power and his weakness 
waited for the new type certain to follow. That this is lacking, is the 
thief lack. All the rest is a mine of immeasurable depth and richness, 
which for generations to come will reward the seeker, and which has 
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already given countless treasures to the steadily increasing number of 
students who count him master, and who think of him in the words 
spoken by Victor Hugo at his grave: — 

‘‘ Such coffins proclaim immortality. In presence of certain illustri- 
ous dead we feel the divine destiny of that intellect which has traversed 
earth to suffer and be purified. Do we not say to ourselves here to-day 
that it is impossible that a great genius in this life can be- other than a 
great spirit after death ?” HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Ar: A SociraL VISION.* 

One of the most ingenious, unique, and thought-provoking stories of 
the present generation is found within the covers of a small, rather 
unpretentious book recently issued in the Quaker City. The story is 
called “ Ai.” It is a social vision, and in many respects is the most 
noteworthy of the many remarkable dreams called forth by the general 
unrest and intellectual activity of the present generation. But unlike 
most social dreams appearing since the famous “ Eutopia” of Sir 
Thomas Moore, this book has distinctive qualities which will com- 
mend it to many readers who take as yet little interest in the vital 
social problems of the hour. A quiet humor pervades the entire vol- 
ume which is most delightful. It is full of philosophy, and many of the 
sentences bristle with virile thought. I have seldom read so searching 
an arraignment of conventionalism in church, in state, in business, and 
in social life as is found between the covers of ‘Ai’; and yet it is re- 
markably free from intemperance in language. There are no direct or 
savage attacks calculated to provoke bitter resentment, but rather the 
interrogation point is constantly raised in a manner well calculated to 
compel thought. The author’s style is simple and direct. There is no 
attempt at plot or effort to unduly excite the imagination. In fact, the 
book is one of those delightful creations which rest the mind, much as 
do some of the charming literary creations which preceded the present 
rapid age. From a purely literary point of view “‘ Ai’’ has many faults, 
although in this respect it is superior to many social visions which have 
proved very popular. . It purports to be the annals of the transformation 
of the slums of Philadelphia through the employment of that practical 
religion so aptly defined by the Apostle James; the religion which was 
exemplified in the ethical teachings of Jesus, whom our author terms 
4* A very much forgotten man.” The really extraordinary feature of the 
‘work, aside from its ethical bearing, is found in the fact that the author 
has succeeded in the difficult feat of writing a restful work while deal- 
ing with slum life, and while severely arraigning conventionalism. Ina 
spirit of raillery he sends home many terrible truths. Some of the finest 
specimens of satire which have appeared in recent years will be found 
in this work. 


~ # Ai: A Social Vision.” By Chas. Daniels. Cloth; pp. 236; price, $1. Published 
by the Miller Publishing Company, 2006 West 29th Street, Philadelphia. For sale by 
the Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The story opens in Philadelphia. Four of the leading characters are 
married on the day of Walt Whitman’s funeral. From the church they 
repair to Camden to witness the last rites over the ‘‘ Good, Grey Poet.” 
“Tt was,’’ says our author, “a free, unconventional, happy, and serious 
day. If they (the newly married ones) had listened, they might have 
heard a voice from the grave, saying: — 


‘ All things are good ; flowers from the grave 
As well as those in sunny window; 
Work is good; 
The sweet spontaneous yieldings of love 
Are good ; so also 
The firm resistance to insincere and 
Hollow ambition ; 
And death itself is good also.’ ”’ 


The two brides described by our author are twin sisters belonging to 
an old, wealthy family. They have fallen in love with two brothers, 
who, though poor, are thorough business men, with high ideals and 
noble aspirations, The young people have determined to fit up two old 
colonial houses long since abandoned by those in easy circumstances, as. 
they bordered the slums. Furthermore, they propose to unlift and aid 
those who are struggling in the social cellar. 

Next, we have a remarkable characterization in the person of ‘ Ai,” 
a quiet, unpretentious man, who has deliberately selected a home on 
Minster Street, in the midst of the slums. Rumor declared that this. 
man had in former years lost a wife and little child in a foreign land; 
thatthe poor neighbors were very attentive to the child in its last sickness, 
and that, returning to Philadelphia, this strange man, who evidently had 
means to live quite comfortably, deliberately sought these wretched 
quarters, and spent his life in aiding the unfortunate; especially in 
rendering the lives of children more happy, and teaching them how to 
become useful men and women. Ai found that few people bathed in 
the slums, where the luxury of a bathroom was unknown. He built a 
swimming-pool, and made it free to all the poor. Later, he fitted up a 
gymnasium, which also was free. Then, finding that the poor needed 
some place where they could congregate, other than the saloon, he built 
above his swimming-pool and gymnasium a chapel and reading-room. 
For years he went about doing good. 

There is something very fine in the way in which our author describes 
the fashionable bishop of the diocese in which Ai lived. He was a man 
who, while nominally worshipping God, in reality worshipped his own 
stomach. The pleasures of the table were the bishop’s chief concern. 
When he died our author devotes a chapter to him, giving him as much 
space as in his judgment he deserves. The chapter contains four lines, 
and is as follows: — 

‘* A procession stately and decorous; ceremonies proper and imposing; 
words, words, words; an absence of the sorrowing poor;.a grave not 
wide, not deep — the burial of a bishop.” 
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The election of the next bishop is somewhat unconventional. The 
people demand the election of the right kind of a man, and the voice of 
the people prevails. Aiis chosen bishop. A committee of wealthy dis- 
ciples of the Carpenter’s Son call on Ai to inform him of the election. 
They find him before an open fire reading to a group of boys one of 
the stories of Hans Christian Anderson. He bade them be seated, but. 
continued, and the committee soon became interested. Ai had not 
heard of his election. Indeed, he did not know that the bishop had 
died. There were the usual congratulations; but Ai was lost in thought, 
and could not be roused to any degree of enthusiasm, He stared into 
the fire for a long time, and then dismissed the boys. The committee 
explained that arrangements for the consecration must be made at once. 
They had resolved to make it an imposing spectacle; something that 
would impress the world with the dignity and grandeur of the church. 
It should take place at St. Marks. A very wealthy member of the com- 
mittee insisted that no expense should be spared, even if he himself 
must bear the bulk of it. The ceremony must impress the world by its 
magnificence. There must be nothing mean about it. There had never 
been such unanimity in a choice; never such enthusiasm; Ai had long 
lived in the hearts of the people, and now something must be done to 
befit the event. Ai listened to allin silence. He stirred the embers of 
the fire, and asked when it was to be. As soon as the jewels could be 
ordered. Two men had resolved to bear all that part of the expense. 
Of course Ai would have his shepherd’s crook as befits the shepherd. 
It would be jewelled. 

‘¢¢ Make them diamonds,’ added Ai. 

“This rather surprised the committee, who expected to find difficul- 
tiesin the way. From this person they had expected opposition on the 
score of ceremony, but now he actually insisted on diamonds. ‘ And 
you will have your mitre; we will have one made especially after the 
manner of one of the old Coptic Bishops.’ 

“*Diamonds would add to its beauty,’ Ai added again. 

“The rich committeeman rubbed his hands with delight; there would 
be no foolish affectation of plainness, no meanness and unworthy 
parsimony. 

““¢ You will also have your pectoral cross.’ 

‘““¢ Make it large, and let that also be set with diamonds,’ added Ai. 

‘‘ This was becoming interesting to the committee, 

‘*¢ And let the diamonds be many, and small,’ he suggested. 

‘*¢ And the ring will be a special gift from a recent convert to the 
faith.’ 

‘** See that it is set with diamonds also; small and numerous would 
suit me best.’ 

“The committee were progressing satisfactorily, and had achieved 
their ends. Here was a man who rose to the dignity of the occasion. 
Ai lighted a taper which stood in a tall brass candlestick, and the glow 
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lighted up the farther end of the room. It was poorly furnished with 
the cheapest of wooden chairs and an unpainted table. These, with 
the rugs, of which there was a marked profusion, constituted all the 
articles of furniture, except an abundance of books. Here was the 
people’s choice, living in almost abject poverty, giving orders for dia- 
monds and costly pageantry, on his call to officially represent the 
Nazarene.”’ 

Ai was duly installed. After his installation he disposed of the 
diamonds in order to secure money to establish kindergartens and indus- 
trial schools for the slum children, and to give them vacations beyond 
the boundary of their wretched little world of filth. 

The chapter describing the bishop and the Hebrew jeweller is admir- 
able. There are touches in it that are exceedingly fine. The Hebrew is 
impressed by the sincerity and the spirit of lofty humanity which per- 
vade the life and teachings of the bishop. He expresses himself, how- 
ever, quite plainly in regard to Jesus, whom he did not regard as the 
Christ, and adds, “‘ But he was the frient of de poor; and so far I respect 
the man, if he did live.” There are many touches like this that are deli- 
cate, and reveal a subtle mind of more than ordinary ability. 

Very fine, too, is the chapter describing the bishop’s interview with a 
wealthy merchant. The merchant calls on Ai to consult with him in 
regard to giving an excursion to a number of poor people on Labor Day. 
He explains that he has little sympathy with the work, but it seems to 
be the proper thing at the present time to help the poor in this way, 
though he thinks that the best thing to do with the dwellers in the 
slums is to leave them alone, and let them die out. The bishop takes 
the merchant for a walk. They traverse the slums for an hour or two. 
The merchant speaks to a number of persons. This surprises the bishop. 
Returning, Ai sweeps his hand over the slums, and says, ‘‘ Many of the 
people whom you have seen here are the props and stays in great busi- 
ness and commercial houses. They are the persons who have largely 
contributed towards making the fortunes which others enjoy; and if 
you notice, the props of these great institutions are standing in mud. 
This condition,” he continues, ‘‘is dangerous.” For a long time the two 
converse; the merchant leaves with his mind filled with new ideas. 
His point of view of life has entirely changed during the past few hours. 
The next morning he stands at the door as his clerks, his cash girls, and 
his floor-walkers enter. Many of them he had seen the night before in 
the slums. These poor people have been living on almost. starvation 
wages during the past few years, while he has been growing rich. He 
takes down his ledger, and sees that for several years he has cleared on 
an average seventy-five dollars a day. He had thought of building a 
memorial church or erecting a home for Magdalens. The thought now 
comes to him that perhaps it would be better to prevent the poor shop 
girls from becoming Magdalens. The intellectual struggle which goes on 
in the mind of the merchant is very interesting. He has one hundred 
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persons in his employ. Saturday night he directs his cashier to place 
fifty cents additional for each day in each envelope. 

Ai is quiet, undemonstrative, earnest, sincere. Everywhere, and at 
all times he is seeking to make men better, to make them more thought- 
ful, more humane. The arraignment of unjust laws, an impure press, 
and a self-satisfied clergy is forcibly presented. 

One of the most important characters in the book is a man named 
Impey, an eccentric, original mind; a man who has been through college 
without allowing it to fossilize his brain or dull the finer sensibilities 
of his heart. Impey reads all the magazines, and is fully abreast of the 
times. He is broad minded, thoughtful, and earnest; one of those men 
who are constantly throwing out thoughts which compel others to 
think. The author of “‘ Ai” aptly terms him an intellectual anvil. From 
him many sparks fly in every direction and ignite. He is a constant in- 
spiration to the bishop. He is very direct, perfectly frank and honest. 
Impey thinks there is truth in all the great religions. He finds that one 
of the churches in the slums is for sale. He purchases it. He talks to 
the people in the neighborhood, but finds that when he mentions the 
subject of Christianity men become sullen, when not abusive. This sets 
him thinking. He remembers that he has known quite a number of 
persons who have professed Christianity, but have forgotten to pay their 
bills. He adopts a plan for a higher Christianity, —a Christianity with- 
out ‘‘accretions,”’ as he terms it. One day he put out a board in front 
of the church, on which was written the following: — 

A purer, higher form of Christianity is needed, such as will approve itself to men 


of profound thinking and feeling, as the real spring, and most efficacious instrument 
of moral elevation, moral power, and disinterested love. 


This attracted wide attention. 

One Sunday Impey spoke on Buddha and his teachings, showing the 
immense amount of truth contained in them, and the high moral or 
ethical atmosphere which pervades the cardinal tenets of Gautama. 
Some men declared that his church was a Buddhist Temple, and he a 
Buddhist priest. Impey explained that the Buddhists had no priests. 

On another occasion he pasted the following on a board in front of his 


church : — 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
Blessed are the forlorn. 
Blessed are the meek. 
Blessed are they which seek the right. 
Blessed are the merciful. 
Blessed are the pure hearted. 
Blessed are the peace-makers. 
Blessed are the reviled. 
Blessed are the misunderstood. 


This brought in a very large congregation. Some thought it was an 
expansion of Buddhism. ‘ No,” said Impey. “‘ This is the teaching of 
Jesus —in my estimation a very much forgotten man. We must,” he 
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continued, “ rescue this much slandered name and his religion, and not 
suffer them to be held in contempt by thoughtful men.” 

On one occasion the bishop heard that one of the few remaining 
churches was to be moved from the poorer parts of the city into a more 
aristocratic section. This gave him great concern. Impey chanced to 
comein. The bishop asked his advice. Impey replied, “I will buy the 
church.” ‘ And what will you do with it if you buy it?” “Turn it 
into a Mohammedan mosque,” promptly replied Impey. The bishop 
turned squarely in his chair, and Impey continued, ‘‘ There is nothing 
that will save certain levels of society but Islam; and I would turn Mo- 
hammedan for the time being, and emphasize the truth that the sale of 
intoxicating drink among a people is a calamity; and I would make 
uncompromising warfare on drunkenness. I would teach the doctrine 
of Islam, that drunkenness is a crime. These people are cursed with 
drink, and we must get at the root of the disease. It is drink that 
makes them poor, and then because they are poor, they drink. They 
drink, and become incapables; then in their poverty they drink to drown 
their sorrows. It is drink that is filling our gutters with the refuse of 
mankind, and we must meet it by Islam, for Islam alone seems capable 
of meeting the situation. Your compromising Christianity, if it is cor- 
rectly represented by its professed propagators, isabortive. Your relig- 
ion says, ‘Do not drink to excess; do not make a beast of yourself, — 
that would be ungentlemanly; but you may tipple.’ You might as well 
talk of a moderate chastity. Drink is an insidious evil with which you 
cannot toy; and Islam, with its positive, uncompromising teaching, is 
the only religion that will save us from this curse. Islam treats drunk- 
enness as a crime, and we must measure up to this standard of the 
prophet of Mohammedanism.”’ 

This set the bishop to thinking. After Impey left he determined to 
save the church and reorganize the work. ‘‘ He would throw aside con- 
ventional plans and methods, and study closely the needs of the people. 
If it was intemperance that was dragging them down, a modified Mo- 
hammedanism must be practised. He resolved to say nothing about it; 
he would give it no name, but an uncompromising war upon intoxicants 
must be made to save the people from their besetting sin.” 

Gradually a change comes over the slums. Large, model apartment 
houses are built ; cooking schools or industrial schools are established ; 
and various reforms hinted at and outlined in various numbers of 
Tue ARENA, in which the subject of the slums has been discussed, are 
here put into active operation. The result is, a gradual transformation 
takes place. There is “‘ a levelling up and a levelling down of the people.” 
A wider vision of justice has opened before them. Unjust laws have 
been repealed. Justice no longer depends on the length of a man’s 
purse. With the disappearance of the saloon there has come a degree 
of prosperity to the poor, unknown before. There is less cant, and less 
warring of the sects, less creedal Christianity, and more true relig- 
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ion, And yet the transformation has gone on so gradually that there 
has been no violent shock, no bloody uprising. It has been a constant, 
uninterrupted, gradual leavening of society with the spirit of human 
brotherhood; and as the bishop, after fifty years of labor following his 
consecration, surveys his work, Impey points out to him the dawn of a 
brighter day streaking the east; the unmistakable approach of a diviner 
civilization. 

It is difficult in a criticism of this book to do it justice. It abounds in 
vital thought, and in a broad spirit of human brotherhood. It is rich in 
common sense, and, as I have said before, is enlivened by a quiet humor 
and fine satire. There are in it no dull pages. It is a book that I feel 
sure would be enjoyed by all readers of THE ARENA. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


A Mute CoNFESSOR.* 


This charming little book, with its striking attractive cover and title, 
is a typical light novel of the day. The time of the three-volume story, 
which pursued its hero relentlessly from the cradle to the grave, is gone 
by; in its stead the busy public demands the shorter tale, swift in 
action, strong in climax, which concentrates the chief and distinguishing 
incidents of a life into a few vivid pictures. Of this sort is the book 
before us. 

‘* A Mute Confessor” contains the most finished and in many respects 
the best work of its author, while it strikingly illustrates his versatility. 
Mr. Harben has given us in the past, besides many clever short stories, 
two successful novels — one a true and touching story of the negro life 
he knows so well; the other so deals with the hoary question of religion 
versus theology as to merit the words of an eminent critic, who calls it 
one of the noblest sermons ever written. The latest book of this tal- 
ented writer, which promises to be also the most popular, is a love story 
pure and simple. It is conceived in the idealistic vein characteristic of 
all Mr. Harben’s work, but the treatment is at times powerfully realistic. 
The character of Edgar Morton — lovable, even noble, despite his faults, 
and with all his shortcomings and backslidings — is rendered with care- 
ful sincerity and truth. On the other hand, the heroine — for this story 
actually has a heroine of the good old orthodox kind —is thoroughly 
ideal. She is a woman such as no woman would have drawn, for she 
exists nowhere on earth, save perhaps in men’s hearts. The plot, simple 
and charming, and developed in a direct, frank style, decidedly refresh- 
ing in this day of involved abstractions, concerns itself entirely with 
these two characters; the others, however skilfully touched, being but 
shadows. The interest of the story centres in the ideal love of Morton 
for Irene, and the struggle between this love and strong temptation. In 
the main it is true to life; in detail, however, the author’s imagination 

*“ A Mute Confessor.” By Will H. Harben. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. Published 
by Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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sometimes distances his discretion — for instance, in describing Irene’s 
experience with her publishers. We trust no rash aspirant for fame will 
be deluded thereby into hoping to emulate her success. 

The sketches of negro character — mere hints in charcoal — are the 
truest and strongest things in the book. We learn with pleasure that 
Mr. Harben is soon to publish a collection of short stories, many of them 
in this line, for here he is at his best. NEITH Boyce. 


As Ir Is to Br.* 


Some works are a result of pure reason or logical deduction resulting 
from premeditated thought; others are more spontaneous in character, 
and, while they clearly come from brains which have been previously 
well informed on the subjects discussed, they bear small traces of 
the intellectual deliberation visible in efforts resulting from cool, logical 
deductions. The ideas of a third class of thinkers seem to gush forth 
with little or no forethought. In this manner many of the noblest 
poems have been produced, and some of the most wonderful bursts of 
oratory on record have without the slightest premeditation leaped from 
comparatively untutored brains. There is still another class of sensitive 
minds, who, without any methodical study, seem to assimilate, not only 
the spoken thought, but the thought waves of an age. These works may 
be classed as intuitive. A striking illustration of this kind is found in 
Henry Wood’s latest volume, “‘ God’s Image in Man.” Another illustra- 
tion, probably even more marked, is the remarkable volume of Mrs. 
C. R. Lang, entitled “‘ The Son of Man; or, a Sequel to Evolution,” 
which was ably reviewed by Mr. Wood in the last number of THE ARENA. 
Beyond these works which may be called highly intuitive, there have 
recently appeared a number of writings of a more or less interesting 
and important nature, which are the result of clairaudience or second 
hearing, and of automatic writing. In each of the last cases the writer 
assumes the position of an instrument more or less passive and more or 
less conscious. Mr. Stead, in his striking character sketch of Alfred 
Tennyson, claims that the poet was clairaudient, and that many of 
his poems were written in a semi-conscious state. The voluminous 
** Oahspe,”’ which is about the size of a family Bible, and is accepted as 
an infallible work of God by a community in the Southwest, is said to 
have been produced in this manner. The author sat at his typewriter 
each morning and received a dictation which he supposed to come direct 
from the Almighty. The well-known French writer and thinker, Allan 
Kardec, was an automatic writer. That is, without any conscious voli- 
tion, his hand was moved to write for hours at a time, answering ques- 
tions and frequently discussing subjects in an able manner about which 
he personally possessed little knowledge. It-was noticed, however, that 

* “As It Isto Be.” By Cora Linn Daniels. Illustrated. Cloth; gilt top; pp. 258; 


price, $1. Published by the author at Franklin, Mass. For sale by the Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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the answers were usually or frequently in accordance with the thought 
waves of the time; sometimes the answers were incorrect. Another 
notable illustration of automatic writing is found in the power pos- 
sessed by Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, the well-known writer and wife of 
the great liberal speaker and author B. F. Underwood. 

A most remarkable work, which is the result of clairaudience, has 
recently appeared. The author, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, the amanuensis and editor of the work, is Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, 
an accomplished writer, the author of “ Sardia,’”’ published by Lee & 
Shepard, and other literary works of merit. She is refined and 
scholarly. For many years she has distinctly heard voices. But I will 
let Mrs. Daniels tell her own story in the following extract from the 
interesting preface to her work, which bears the title ‘‘ As It Is to Be”: — 


Throughout my life, since I was about twenty years old, I have occasionally heard 
what I caHed voices speaking to me. These voices are distinct to my conscious- 
ness as a human voice, yet I realize that they make no sound. They speak in 
the English language, but I have often heard them speak a very decided brogue,a 
Scotch idiom, once in a great while some language I could not understand, and very 
often upon subjects with which I had nothing whatever to do, and with which I could 
not have any possible connection. I first began to notice these voices as a sort of dual 
consciousness. I would be thinking in my own words, when I would suddenly stop 
short and listen to what was being said besides my own thoughts — just as if a tele- 
graph operator should be sending a message and still listening to those which were 
being sent over the wires to her. 

At onetime I saw a young and an elderly military man, each dressed in English 
military undress, with cork travelling hats covered with white canvas, and wrapped 
with blue silk veils, talking toeach other, as one lita cigar and the other leaned against 
a big rock in the sultry sunshine of a day in India. They seemed near Bombay, but in 
the country, and they were discussing some project connected with the Khedive of 
Egypt. This was some years ago; but these voices, talking of a thousand things, acted 
in my consciousness as if I were a telegraph wire over which constant messages 
flowed ; and while I could often feel that they were going on, and sometimes get quite 
a consecutive bit if I fully realized and tried to listen to them, I would, by the mere 
act of concentrating my attention, seem to stop the message, and I would lose the 
sequel of what was being done or said. 

They now impressed me as being the voices of spirits who had passed out of the 
body into the immortal life. Many and long have been my inward conversations with 
these spirits (if they be spirits), who have told me many wonderful things — things 
that it does not seem to me I could possibly imagine. 

It was, perhaps, about two years ago, when the spirit voices b i lly 
familiar in conversing with me, and if I was “blue” or unhappy, many were the 
cheerful words they said. About that time a very dear friend of mine died in a foreign 
country, and I at once was told that the voices had an especial work for me to do. 
They also intimated that I was to be relieved of trouble and anxiety to so great an 
extent that nothing should materially interfere with this work. As it is now three 
years later, I may interpolate here that my life has run in an even current ever since. 
I have been at ease mentally and physically for the past period, asI had not been for 
years. 
The work is written in the form of a conversation between the author 
and the voices, who purport to be a high order of spirits, and who speak 
with the same degree of positiveness which characterizes the utterances 
of the prophets of olden times. A fair idea of the scope and subject 
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matter of this interesting contribution to psychical literature may be 
gained by noticing the following subjects which are discussed: “‘ The 
Process of Dying,” “Light and Speed,” ‘“‘The Law of Attraction,” 
‘* Evil and Purity,” “‘ Senses of Spirit,” ‘‘ Our Conditions and Surround- 
ings after Death,” ‘‘ Idea Facts,” “‘ Scientific Spiritualism and Heavenly 
Powers,” ‘‘ What is Unconscious Will?” ‘“‘ Mortal Mind,” “ Punish- 
ment,” “ Spirits do not Tempt,” ‘“‘ Opposing Creeds,” ‘“‘ The Dual Unit,” 
** A Curious Experience,” ‘* Re-incarnation,” ‘“‘ Music, Art and Memory,” 
“‘ Fear,” “‘ Astrology,” ‘“‘ Providence,” “Thought,” ‘“‘The God-Soul of 
Man,” “ The Drama — A Day in Heaven.” 

The voices deny the reality of re-incarnation, and dismiss astrology as 
untrue. The ethical atmosphere of the book is pure and inviting. Ido 
not think any one can read it without being made better, although many 
will not agree with the voices or accept as infallible many of the state- 
ments which are made. And herein, it seems to me, lies the weakness 
of this and all books which assume to be infaJlible. It is a mistake to 
assume that the voices heard by sensitives or psychics, or the power 
which comes through unconscious or automatic writing, are necessarily 
infallible any more than it would be wise to take the utterances of any 
man as being infallible. The curse of infallibility has rested like a 
mighty pall on the world for ages, and has paralyzed the influence of 
pure religion, and not infrequently has made naturally loving natures 
ferocious and murderous. It has impeded progress and not unfre- 
quently exiled science. I believe that manhood and womanhood in the 
twentieth century will prove all things, and hold fast to that which is 
demonstrable on the one hand, and that which makes man purer, gentler, 
more humane, more just, and more tolerant, on the other. By some 
such standard as this I think the future will judge, not only contempora- 
neous thought, but the various Bibles of the ages. 

I can recommend this story of ‘‘The Voices” as an intensely interest- 
ing study; I would not, of course, recommend it as an infallible guide. 
Of the author’s sincerity there can be no doubt. Of her ability to write 
a charming work, no one who reads the pages of “ As It Is to Be” will 
question. Whether all that the volume contains comes from the higher 
sphere of spiritual life or not, is a question to be revealed in the great 
future. 

The book is profusely illustrated and daintily gotten up. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


THe Roya RoaD To BEAUTY.* 


In this book written by Carrica Le Favre, the founder and first presi- 
dent of the New York Vegetarian Society, we have a most important 
treatise, which, if heeded, will prove one more powerful lever in lifting 
the race a round higher on the ladder of progress by quickening 


“The Roya! Road to Beauty and Higher Development.” By Carrica Le Favre. 
Paper; pp. 8; price, 25 cents. New York, Fowler Wells Company. 
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the unfoldment of the divine within the human. As a means to 
this end, the author shows that vegetarianism will prove ro small factor 
in furthering the moral, mental, and physical development of man. 
Since, as the writer suggests, the bodies of human beings and animals 
partake largely of the vegetable element in nature, it is—even from a 
selfish view —cleaner, healthier, and sweeter, in sustaining the physical, 
to gather the fruit from the tree, the grain from the field, the grape 
from the vine, and garner Mother Earth’s bounties first hand, than to 
make our systems the altar for sacrificial offerings of herbivorous animals 
or their lower brothers of prey. Dr. Trall, in his printed lecture included 


in this compilation, says: — 


Animals may indeed feed on other animals; and human beings may feed on other 
human beings, or on animals, But food once used is more or less changed, vitiated, 
and all of the flesh and blood and fat of animals contain more or less effete or waste 
matter, together with any morbid secretions, diseased products, or accidental poisons, or 
impurities which may happen to be present. Hence as the animal furnishes nothing 
that it does not derive from the vegetable, if we would have the best and purest food, 
we must take it from the vegetable kingdom, and not indirectly through an animal 
organism. Our farmers little dream of the immense loss in labor and expense they 
sustain in converting corn into pork, and pork into their own structures. How much 
wiser they would be to eat the corn itself, and leave the swine, as well as the rattle- 
snakes, to recede as civilization advances. 


The author reminds us that, ‘‘Truly the life of the ox from the 
pasture to the butcher shop will not bear telling; and the treat- 
ment of his corpse hence to your dinner table is anything but relishing 
to one of refined sensibilities; and one night on a cattle steamer 
should be enough to make vegetarians of the most hardened sailor and 
passenger.” The author also brings to mind the fact that “‘ According to 
the best authorities, and at the lowest estimate, three fourths of the 
population of the human race thrive and are happy without flesh food, 
demonstrating that it is unnecessary to life. In India only those of the 
lowest caste eat flesh. Asia, with its millions and millions of people, is 
vegetarian, with the exception of a few of the most degraded. In 
America, from an incomplete estimate, there are not more than nine 
thousand; but people are awakening to the thought of abandoning the 
habit, and the field is more promising, for here we are discarding flesh 
from actual, moral, and mental growth (from choice), and we find the 
idea has been embraced and is still cherished by many of the highest 
minds, Alithe Greek philosophers were vegetarians. Socrates, Luther, 
Swedenborg, Newton, Milton, Wesley, Howard, Franklin, Wordsworth, 
Newman, Anna Kingsford, the Alcotts, Trall, Swing, and many others 
illustrate high mental development as co-existent with vegetarianism 
and temperate eating. In this advanced age, when everything is becom- 
ing more and more refined, and we should be evolving a higher nature 
and gréater structural beauty, we must study the psychic or soul ele- 
ments of food, as well as the chemical matter it contains.” This latter 
paragraph is prescient of the day, predicted by Dr. Alexander Ross of 
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Canada, when food will be so condensed in essence, that a man will be 
able to carry in his vest pocket nutriment sufficient to supply a day’s 
need, The author locates the most vital germs in the fruitarian and 
grain products, saying: — 

If you will experiment with eatables as I have done, you will soon discover that 
the high value of fruits and seeds makes them pre-eminently the sustenance for man, 
and why not? as it is the very highest achievement of the food kingdom. Practical 


test has proven what chemical analysis shows; namely, that seeds and fruits contain 
the very concentrated essence of all that is best in the plant. 


Dr. Trall tells us that chemistry, physiology, and experience demon- 
strate that many kinds of fruit are nearly as nutritious as flesh. Many 
kinds of vegetables are quite as much so, and all the grains several times 
as valuable in nutriment. To the assertion by many that animals will 
multiply and overrun the earth, the author questions wisely, ‘‘ When 
reptiles and vermin overrun you, you do not eat them, do you? The 
larger animals we eat are the most plentiful. ‘ Demand’ creates an in- 
crease in this as in all commodities.” ' 

As to meat being a necessary stimulant, Dr. Trall claims that “ All 
that can be alleged in favor of flesh eating, because of its stimulative 
properties, can be urged, and for precisely the same reasons, for brandy 
drinking.”’ 

As one cause of intemperance the author states that, ‘‘ The broken- 
down tissues and poisonous properties generated in the flesh of dead 
animals irritate the system, placing it in the mood for the glass of grog, 
and ere you know it the habit of alcoholism is established.”’ 

From another most vital standpoint, it is appalling to note with what 
indifference life is sacrificed to gratify this morbid cannibal-like appetite. 
When man becomes so callous in nature that he can without a qualm 
wound and rob of its life blood the defenceless, soft-eyed deer, the little 
trusting lamb, the patient mother sheep, our useful; gentle cow, or any 
one of our humbler relations, it is reasonable to suppose he will in time 
cease to reverence or value human life. 

We feel that the repulsive display alone of the flesh of slaughtered 
animals has a tendency to keep alive the remnant of savagery in man’s 
nature. It cannot but be apparent to all, that the butcher, as a rule, 
carries the sign of his profession in his usually coarse and animal-like 
countenance. We know, as the author says, ‘‘That in many places 
butchers are forbidden on juries in criminal cases at court. The crime 
committed and the hanging are to them of equally trifling importance. 
Blood makes as little impression on them as the water from the brook.” 

It is evident that before we can have the brotherhood of man, we must 
have reciprocity between animal and man; and as the writer suggests, 
while we are enjoying the benefits derived from the former, namely, 
service, food, and wool for clothing, we should repay the same with 
tender care and protection. 

So long as bull fights are countenanced in Spain, where the bulls 
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sacrificed in ons year, as in 1892, numbered over one thousand, where a 
combat is witnessed often by fifteen thousand people, who gauge the 
success of the brutal amusement by the number of horses slain; so long 
as our president-elect can find no nobler recreation than enticing harm- 
less fish to their death, and hunting down inoffensive animals; so long 
as we find a leading divine in the person of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
shooting in a cold-blooded manner the innocent, happy little robins, the 
bluebird, thrush, and pee-wee ; so long as woman-kind encourages this 
barbarous sport by adorning (?) her person with these feathered friends; 
so long as man fails to comprehend the evil effects of such mal-adjust- 
ment to the higher law of an all-abiding and all-including love; and 
people continue in any degree carnivorous ;— just so long will the spirit- 
ual growth of the race be retarded. HATTIE C, FLOWER. 


QUABBIN.* 


One of the most charming books I have read in months is Dr. Francis 
Underwood's story of a New England town, entitled ‘“Quabbin.”’ It is 
a cheerful, sympathetic story of life in New England, with its wonderful 
changes and transformation during the lapse of sixty years— the life- 
habits and dormant thoughts, the changes which crept into the thought 
of the settlement, and the broader views. The story is told in a charm- 
ingly simple manner, and yet the reader feels from the opening pages that 
the work is in the grasp of a master ; that the subject is being treated 
by one who has himself studied every stage of the transformation. It is 
real life, most delightfully portrayed by a historian who is also a fascin- 
ating writer, which gives such a superior charm to ‘“‘Quabbin.”” From 
the following extract one catches something of Dr. Underwood's style: — 


In earlier days the sinners had the advantage of the saints in athletics, owing ina 
great measure to dancing, which is a wonderful lubricator of the joints, and the 
parent of graceful movement. When the sinners mostly came under the sway of the 
church, and dances and romping games fell into disuse, then the lumbering motion 
became universal; humility and reverence bowed the head and shoulders, and the feet 
and legs drawled like the speech. The want of liveliness and of inspiriting exercise 
was painfully characteristic of Quabbin. A walk that extended beyond the limits 
of the village was unusual. To go three miles people felt obliged to get a horse 
from the livery stable. If a man walked five miles he was thought eccentric and pre- 
tentious. Whereas, if men, women, and children in such a village had been compelled 
to walk from three to five miles a day in all weathers, it would have set heads upright, 
giving spring and elasticity to joints, made biliousness disappear, and brightened 
theology. . : 

Strictly religious people forbade their children to strike a blow, whether in retalia- 
tion or defence. This was the severest trial, but boys were assured of two things; 
namely, if they were punished at school, another punishment would follow at home, 
and that they would be birched if they fought with other boys, even in self-defence. 
Now, boys have always fought, and always will; and a “ good boy,” who was forbid- 
den to “ hit back,” was always the first one to be pounced upon, and so became the 


butt of small scoffers and the victim of all the malice and mischief not otherwise 
employed. 





*** Quabbin: The Story of a New England Town.” By Francis H. Underwood, LL. D. 
Illustrated ; cloth ; pp. 376; price, $1.75. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
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The Puritan enjoined upon his children the duty of being kindly affectionate and 
helpful. “ If any man ask thee to goa mile, go with him twain.” A boy so brought 
up was liable to frequent imposition. One of them met the minister one day, and 
observed from afar his beaming face. His expansive joy was like the oil that ran 
down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, and touched the hem of his garment. The 
boy was overwhelmed as by an angelic vision. “Sonny,” said the minister, in his mel- 
lifluous tone, “ I want to send word over to Brother Colman about exchanging with me 
next Lord’s Day, and am afraid a letter by mail mayn’t reach him in season. Now, I 
have a nice, gentle saddle-horse, and don’t you want to ride over and take a letter to 
him? That’s a good boy. It will bea pleasant trip for you, and, in a way, you will be 
doing the Master’s work.” 

Permission was got from his parents— who could say “no” to the minister? — and 
for five miles out and five miles back the boy was jounced and pounded on a hard- 
trotting beast, to oblige a smooth-tongued diplomat, who had ample means and leisure 
to attend to his own affairs. The boy had already all he could do from week’s end to 
week's end, and seldom an hour for play. And what did he gain by the ride which 
made his bones ache? The reward of an “ approving conscience,” and a reputation for 
good nature that would invite further aggression. 

Here is another characteristic passage : — 

Gay young women, like Eliza and Lois Grant, when the new wine of youth had done 
fuming, became excellent and notable members of society. Nor was education 
confined to the rich. During and after the reign of Robert IV. it happened that 
a@ great many bright girls from humble families, after beginning with the transient 
“select schools,’”’ found means to attend some distant academy or boarding-school 
with marvellous results. It was wonderful to see some budding girl, who a few 
years before was a freckled and wild-haired tomboy, come back with the calm eyes of 
conscious power, and with the equipment and manners to shine in a drawing-room. 
No leveller like education, for it levels upwards. 

The presence of cultivated young women, even for a few years each, began to tell 
upon the old dialect. Perhaps the characteristic tone was not so much ameliorated, 
but it came to be rare to hear sentences framed on slovenly models, and rough with 
contractions. Some of these women became teachers, and were active propagandists; 
some of them married, and succeeded in toning down the speech of their husbands and 
relatives. All were active agents in bringing about the coming enlightenment. 

“ Quabbin”’ would be a charming gift book for a lover of the pure and 
healthful in literature. B. O. FLOWER. 


THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR.* 


In this book we have something much superior to the ordinary stories 
of adventures at sea, which are usually amateurish, and abound in im- 
probable, if not impossible, situations. Mr. Russell’s style is clear, 
direct, and entertaining, and persons who enjoy stories of adventure 
will find “‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor” an absorbingly interesting 
romance. True, it is somewhat melodramatic, and the brutal and inhu- 
man captain, the profane mate, and the bloodthirsty tars are of the con- 
ventional mould. Then, also, there is the inevitable wreck, and the 
rescue of the heroine, who in turn plays an important part in saving the 
hero’s life. In spite of its conventionalism, however, this book is so 
immensely superior to most stories of the sea that I take pleasure in 
recommending it to those who delight in fiction of this character. The 





*“ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” By W. Clark Russeil, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth ; pp. 294; price, $1.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York. 
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volume is handsomely bound in colored cloth, stamped in gold and silver. 
It contains as a frontispiece a finely executed portrait of the author. 


Tue TrutH Aspout BEAuTY.* 


In ‘“* The Truth About Beauty”? Annie Wolf ltas given us a volume of 
positive merit, a work which should have a wide circulation. The 
author, while not as bold as some writers, is frank, direct, and plain. 
Her style is excellent, and the volume from cover to cover is replete with 
sound advice and excellent suggestions. A fair idea of our author’s 
style, as well as the thought expressed, may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing extract: — 

Every human habit and passion has an influence over the feature and figure. I 
have seen an eyebrow call a woman a liar, wanton, trickster; I have seen a foot curse 
with impatience, despite all the meretricious lacquerings of a studied and fashionable 
courtesy. To render ourselves susceptible to noble influences is the chief step in 
refining beauty of expression. 

Again our author observes: — 

When love, or what is mistaken for love, renders a woman pale, weak, sickly, and 
irritable, rest assured there is a worm in the bud. 

The sooner husbands learn that a wife needs as much love as a sweetheart, and dis- 
card the euphuistic humbug of respecting their wives as they do their grandmothers, 
more universal will be happy homes. 

Numerous admirably executed pictures add to the interest of the 
work, which will be prized by all thoughtful women who are fortunate 
enough to possess it. 


HomME DRESSMAKING.t 


A book of great practical value to women who have not been so mor- 
ally paralyzed by the enervating influence of contemporaneous educa- 
tional and popular opinion as to hold manual labor in contempt, is 
found in Anne E. Myer’s work on ‘‘ Home Dressmaking.” Most books 
of this nature are more or less theoretical and vague, and the industri- 
ous housewife feels that she has spent her money and time to little 
purpose after perusing the pages. This book is a marked exception to 
the rule. It is essentially practical, and the author possesses, in a high 
degree, the rare power of making her thoughts perfectly plain. Of this 
work Jenny June, in writing to the author, says: ‘‘ You have made a 
very good and useful book. It seems to me to be practical, comprehen- 
sive, and just what mapy women need.”’ Indeed, it is a work which all 
well-rounded women should read, even if they never make a dress, for 
it embraces explicit directions for general sewing, from the simplest 
garment to the most elaborate dress. I cannot do better than to quote 
from a carefully prepared review given by the Union Signal. 


Here is “‘ something new under the sun,” a practical help for those who wish to 
make their own clothes well and stylishly. The book is very practical. It describes 


*“The Truth About Beauty.” By Annie Wolf. Cloth; pp. 212; price, $1.25. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York. 

t‘“*Home Dressmaking,” a complete practical guide to household sewing, illus- 
trated with numerous figures. 8vo; cloth; price, $1.75. Published by Chas. H. Sergel 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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all kinds of plain sewing and many fancy stitches, and tells how to make garments for 
every occasion. It has a chapter on “ Laws of Correct Dress,” which is especially val- 
uable, if that can be said of any chapter where all are so good. The book is illustrated 
with over one hundred drawings, has a unique and handsome binding, and is, in every 
particular, a fine specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 


LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIRL.* 


This is a most admirable book. It should be placed by mothers in 
the hands of their little girls, or, better still, read to them by the 
mothers. It is in reality a manual of ethics for the young. How many 
children are we continyally meeting who, although naturally pretty, are 
repulsive on account of the disagreeable traits constantly exhibited. 
These are largely a result of ignorance and a lack of proper refining and 
attentive care from parents. This little work teaches the little ones how 
to become attractive, and the subject is presented in a most charming 
style. It is a work which deserves wide circulation. 


THE LAst CONFESSION.t 
A powerful but indescribabiy sad story. It is strange to me that 
publishers in this age of books venture to publish such stories as the 
two in this volume — “ The Last Confession,” and ‘*‘ The Blind Mother.” 
They are well written, the portrayals are often very strong, but they lack 


that virtue which to my mind makes such works excusable; namely, the 
purpose of acquainting people with evil conditions, that remedies may 
be forthcoming. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was sad. Most of Mr. Garland’s 
short stories are gloomy; but in such literature there is a great vital 
purpose. Where no useful end is served, I question the wisdom vf 
spending one’s time over gloomy tales, even though written by so able 
a writer as Mr. Caine. 


Tue Lyric or LIFE.{ 


In ‘A Lyric of Life’? we have another inspirational work. The 
author, Mrs. Laura A. Sunderlin Nourse, has put into easy verse the 
teachings which have inspirationally come to her during the past few 
years. The work does not evince any high degree of poetic power, and 
is evidently intended as a pleasing elucidation, or an attempt to popu- 
larize views which have come to the author from what she believes to 
be extra-mundane intelligence. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: ‘ How Evil is Un- 
growth,” ‘“‘ Hidden Forces,” ‘“* The Oneness of Mind,” ** The All-source,” 
“Mind Atoms,” ‘“‘ The First Developments of Life on Planets,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Universal Body,” ‘‘ Compensation,” ‘‘ The Higher Life,” and ‘Is Nature 
Cruel ?” 

*‘* Letters to a Little Girl.” By Helen E. Starret. Cloth; pp. 166; price, $1.25. 
Published by Searle & Groton, Chicago, Ill. 

t**The Last Confession.” By Hall Caine, Cloth; pp. 166. Published by Tait 
Sons & Co., New York. 


+ “* The Lyric of Life.” By Mrs. L. A. Sunderlin Nourse. Cloth; pp. 160; price, $1. 
Published by Chas. W. Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Religion for All Time. 

THE new religious thought which is 
pulsing through the brains of so many of 
the most thoughtful and progressive peo- 
ple of our day finds expression in the 
strong paper of Louis R. Ehrich, which 
will charm all readers with its beauty of 
diction, although many will not go as far 
from the old moorings as does the schol- 
arly author of “ A Religion for All Time.” 


Our Book Review Department. 

I wish to.call attention to this feature, 
which is peculiar to THE ARENA, and 
which monthly gives our readers from 
sixteen to thirty pages of closely printed 
critic’s book reviews in addition to the 
regular one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages which constitute the body of the 
magazine. Among the contributors to 
our “ Review Department” are Helen 
Campbell, Hamlin Garland, Wm. D. Mc- 
Crackan, A. M., Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler, and the editor of THE ARENA. It 
is my aim to make ‘“ Books of the Day”’ 
indispensable to thoughtful people who 
wish to be in touch with the best thought 
of the day. Books dealing with vital 
problems will receive special attention. 


Alfred Russel Wallace, on The Land 
and the Farmer. 

In this number of THe ARENA I give 
the first of two papers by Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, entitled ‘‘ The Social Quag- 
mire and the Way Out.” I very much 
doubt whether the land question, as it 
relates to the farm, has ever been so ably 
discussed in a magazine essay as in Dr. 
Wallace’s masterly contribution. Every 
statesman, as well as all others who are 
interested in social and economic prog- 
ress, should carefully read this paper. 
In his second article, which I expect to 
publish next month, Dr. Wallace dis- 
cusses the way out as ii relates to the 
wage-earner. 


A New Paper from the Pen of Hamlin 
Garland. 

The April ARENA will contain a strong 
and vigorous paper from the pen of Ham- 
lin Garland, upon a topic of vital inter- 
est. Mr. Garland represents the new 
school of thinkers who live in the pres- 
ent, and who value that which is vital in 
thought. His paper on “The West in 
Literature’ was widely commented up- 
on; and though conventional critics nat- 
urally disagreed with the brilliant young 
veritist, scores of thoughtful critics who 
have come out from the old thought, 
hailed the paper as the most vital state- 
ment yet made on this interesting theme. 


Dr. Keeley on the Gold Cure. 

We give this month an interesting 
paper from the pen of Dr. Leslie Keeley, 
who, more than any champion of the 
Gold Cure, can speak authoritatively for 
that treatment. It may be interesting 
to our readers to know that, since the 
publishing of Mr. Wood’s paper, I have 
received a number of letters from per- 
sons who have beencured by Dr. Keeley’s 
treatment, who wished to reply to Mr. 
Wood, or desired that some competent 
paper should appear in THe ARENA 
setting forth the claims of this treat- 
ment. In addition to Dr. Keeley’s paper, 
I give in this department an interesting 
paper on the treatment from a well- 
known citizen in Maine. 


Helen Campbell’s Paper on “Women 
Wage-Earners.” : 
The paper now appearing in THE 
ARENA from the scholarly pen of Helen 
Campbell embraces the first exhaustive 
and authoritative discussion of the 
woman’s wages problem published in a 
review. All persons interested in this 
vital problem will find these papers 
alone worth far more than a year’s sub- 
scription to THE ARENA. 
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Our Fund for the Deserving Poor. 
Not having the reports of recent dis- 

bursement made in the slums of Boston, 

Iam not able to give a detailed state- 

ment of disbursements this month. Be- 

low, however, I give amount received 

since our last published report of re- 

ceipts: — 

A friend from Maine (post office not — $10 

Louisa Cummings, Rome, Me. . 

A friend, Winfield P. O., N. Y. 

Agnes Pitman, Cincinnati, O. . 

Afriend, Boston ..... 

A friend, Portland, Me. 


$20 


The Most Important Recent Work on 
Psychical Research. 

The Arena Publishing Company has 
just issued a new volume from .the pen 
of Rev. M. J. Savage, entitled ‘‘ Physics ; 
Facts and Theories,’ embracing Mr. 
Savage’s paper on Psychical Research, 
published in THe ARENA and Forum, 
carefully revised by the author, together 
with a preface, in which Mr. Savage de- 
fines his attitude toward modern Spirit- 
uslism. In the scope of this work will 
be found a number of intensely interest- 
ing descriptions of remarkable psychical 
phenomena, which have appeared under 
such circumstances as to leave no doubt 
as to the truth of the appearances — 
many wonderful ghost stories which are 
more fascinating than fiction, but which 
are fortified by evidence which is unim- 
peachable. In the closing chapter, Mr. 
Savage discusses the present status of 
psychical research in an able and im- 
partial manner. All persons interested 
in psychical research should have this 
volume. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
The cloth copies have a photogravure of 
Mr. Savage from a new photograph. 


Dr. Lorimer on Heresy Trials. 

Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer has prepared for 
THE ARENA an able paper on the recent 
heresy trials. I hope to be-able to pre- 
sent this to our readers in the April 
ARENA. 


Mr. Savage’s Tribute to the Memory of 
Bishop Brooks. 

In the death of Bishop Phillips Brooks 

America loses a broad-souled, spiritually 
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minded man. If Dr. Brooks failed to go 
as far as many of us felt one so scholarly, 
and, for the most part, so liberal, should 
go, all who knew him, knew he taught 
that which he believed best calculated 
to uplift his hearers. To me it always 
seemed that he might have been greater 
had it not been for his conventional 
environment, which in a certain way 
hampered his naturally broad spirit. I 
have seen no finer tribute to his memory 
than the following, written by the Rev. 
M. J. Savage for the Boston Globe the 
evening of the bishop’s death: — 
Great bishop, greater preacher, greatest man, 
Thy manhood far out-towered all church, all 
creed, 
And made the servant of all human need, 
Beyond one thought of blessing or of ban, 
Save of thy Master, whose great lesson ran, 
“ The great are they who serve.” So now, indeed, 
All churches are one church in loving heed 
Of thy great life wrought on thy Master’s plan. 


As we stand in the shadow of thy death, 

How petty all the poor distinctions seem, 

That would fence off the human and divine; 
Large was the utterance of thy living breath ; 
Large as God’s love thy human hope and dream ; 
And now humanity’s hushed love is thine. 


—~—"“"—" 


The Chinese Question. 

At the present time, when suck inter- 
est is being felt in the Chinese question, 
our readers will enjoy the delightful pen 
picture of the Chinese section in New 
York, as given by Allan Forman, editor 
of the Journalist, in the next issue of 
THE ARENA. 


Miss Dromgoole’s Christmas-Eve at the 
Corner Grocery. 

The story by Miss Dromgoole entitled 
‘** Christmas Eve at the Corner Grocery ” 
has attracted considerable attention, and 
we notice that some of our exchanges 
have copied it entire without permission. 
We wish to take this opportunity to call 
attention to the fact that all the articles 
in THe ARENA are copyrighted; and 
while we desire to be as liberal as pos- 
sible with the press, we expect them to 
communicate with us before reproducing 
in full any article from THE ARENA. 


Civilization’s Inferno. 
At the request of many friends who 
hve Written me from all quarters of this 
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land, urging the publication in book form 
of the various studies made in the social 
cellar, which have appeared in THE 
ARENA from time to time, I have care- 
fully edited these papers, revising and 
enlarging them. They are now in the 
hands of the printer, and will be on sale 
by the Ist of March. The compilation 
contains, in addition to the preface and 
introductory chapter: I. Society’s Exiles. 
II. Two Hours in the Social Cellar. III. 
The Democracy of Darkness. IV. Why 
the Ishmaelites Multiply. V. The Froth 
and the Dregs; or, Social Contrasts in 
Typical Literature. VI. A Pilgrimage 
and a Vision; or, Social Contrasts in Life. 
VII. Whatof the Morrow? Opposite the 
opening page of each chapter appears an 
appropriate poem from such authors as 
James Russell Lowell, Gerald Massey, 
Sydney Lanier, Alfred Tennyson, Lord 
Lytton, and William Morris. The work is 
printed in large type on handsome paper, 
and makes a very attractive volume. The 
paper covers have a striking picture 


painted for this work by the talented 
Boston artist, Laura Lee, which was sug- 
gested by a passage in “ The Froth and 


the Dregs.” This picture forms the 
frontispiece in the cloth-bound copies. 
Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Indifference to the Demands of Justice 
among Apologists for Convention- 
alism. 

A lawyer writes wishing THz ARENA 
stopped, as he has no interest in the 
reform thought along religious, social, 
and political lines, which he finds is ac- 
corded hospitable reception in the pages 
of THE ARENA. He assures me that 
things are as they should be, and does 
not “Believe in forcing growth in any 
direction.”” He closes his letter with 
these significant words, significant be- 
cause they strike the keynote of the 
general indifference on the part of many 
beneficiaries of class laws — an indiffer- 
ence to the cause of unjust conditions, 
which are largely responsible for the 
misery of tens of thousands of persons 
who to-day are reduced to starvation’s 
brink through no fault of their own. 
Whenever I see such exhibitions of infini- 
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tesimal manhood masquerading in the 
frame of a man, I feel like crying, Shame! 
But this is the closing passage of the at- 
torney’s letter: — 

In the condition of many in large cities and of 
some farmers, I only see it and look upon itasI 
would on a ship loaded with passengers who had 
neglected to provide provisfons, and were suffer- 
ing on account of it. All such cases are largely 
due to the volition or choice of the individual, 
and not so much of government or society. 


The Arena in the British Provinces. 

The circulation of THe ARENA is rap- 
idly increasing, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada and foreign parts. _ 
One gentleman has sent us thirty-two 
annual subscriptions from his home at 
Summerside, Prince Edward Island. 
Many subscriptions from all parts of 
Canada and the British provinces iadi- 
cate that THe ARENA has gained a 
strong hold upon our cousins across the 
line. 


Women in The Arena. 

A friend recently requested, for a spe- 
cial purpose, a list of the papers prepared 
for THE ARENA by women. In making 
this list I found that since the appear- 
ance of the first issue of this review, a 
little over three years ago, we have pub- 
lished between eighty-five and one hun- 
dred papers prepared for THE ARENA by 
women. Among those who have con- 
tributed essays to our pages are Mary 
A. Livermore, Helen Campbell, the late 
Amelia B. Edwards, Helen Modjeska, 
Helen H. Gardener, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton; Frances E. Willard, Marion Harland, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Jenny June, Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Will Allen Dromgoole, 
Frances E. Russell, Kate Buffington 
Davis, Madame Blaze de Bury, of Paris, 
Professor Mary L. Dickinson, Sara A. 
Underwood, Lutinda B. Chandler, Grace 
Greenwood, Lady MHaberton, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Octavia W. Bates, 
Mildred Aldrich, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Gail Hamilton, May Wright Sewall, 
Frances M. Steele, Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
Mrs. General Lew Wallace, Annie M. 
Diggs, Eva McDonald-Valesh, and Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

In view of the fact that never before 
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has anything like so much space been 
accorded to women by a leading review, 
it is perhaps not surprising that I re- 
cently received a letter from a gentleman 
of the old time, bitterly censuring me for 
giving so much space to women and for 
my demanding for women that freedom 
and justice which he assured me would 
wreck home and destroy peace. The 
gentleman closed his letter by saying 
that he wished to assure me “ That for a 
magazine edited by a man, far too much 
space was given to women.” This re- 
minded me of the old-time cry of con- 
ventionalism which confronted woman 
when she sought to obtain higher educa- 
tional advantages, and when she desired 
to enter the various fields of independ- 
* ent work and the professions. Then we 
heard an immense amount of serious 
talk about these innovations ‘‘ unsexing 
woman,” “breaking up the home,” 
“‘ destroying the family,” and “ debasing 
womanhood.’”’ Now I wish to ask our 
conventional prophets who have fought 
every step woman has taken, Is Ameri- 
can womanhood any the worse for the 
presence of Mary A. Livermore on the 
platform, Frances E. Willard on plat- 
form and in pulpit, Helen Campbell in 
the field of social and economic prob- 
lems? or has American womanhood 
become demoralized through the majes- 
tic strides toward independent livelihood 
which have marked the history of woman 
in America during the past fifty years ? 
As a matter of fact, I challenge the 
world to produce a nobler, truer, or finer 
type of womanhood than is to-day every- 
where blossoming forth in the republic. 


A Remarkable Record. 

I doubt whether any young man dur- 
ing the past thirty years, with perhaps 
the exception of Mr. Kipling, has made 
such a signal success in literature in so 
short a time as Hamlin Garland. A little 
more than a year ago his first work, 
“Main Travelled Roads,” appeared, and 
scored an instantaneous success. Since 
then there have appeared the four fol- 
lowing volumes, all being received with 
more than usual favor: “ Jason Edwards, 
the Story of an Average Man”’ (Arena 
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Publishing Company), “A Member“of 
the Third House”’ (F. J. Shulte & Co.), 
“Little Norsk” (D. Appleton & Co.), 
“A Spoil of Office” (Arena Publishing 
Company). His latest work, “ Prairie 
Folk,” has just appeared from the press 
of F. J. Shulte & Co., and is a companion 
volume to ‘Main Travelled Roads.” It 
will doubtless prove a great success. 
Here we have a record of six volumes, 
appearing from the presses of three lead- 
ing publishing houses in less than two 
years, five of which have been before the 
people long enough to prove positive suc- 
cesses through large sales. Nor is this 
success due in any degree to catering 
after sensational or unhealthy tastes, or 
to plot or exciting incident. During a 
large part of the past few years, Mr. Gar- 
land has given much of his time to the 
cause of social reform, travelling over 
thirty thousand miles, and lecturing 
before immense and enthusiastic audi- 
ences wherever he has appeared. 
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The Death Roll for January. 

Five eminent Americans have answered 
to the roll call of death during the month 
of January: General Benjamin F. Butier, 
Ex-President Hayes, Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, Justice Lamar, and Ex-Secre- 
tary of State James G. Blaine. The 
passing of these men in such rapid suc- 
cession calls to mind afresh the fact that 
a generation which rose to eminence at 
the time of a great epoch in our history 
is fast passing from view. Indeed, only 
a few are now left. The illustrious 
dead fought their battles, fulfilled their 
duty, and have passed on. All that is 
worthy in their lives and examples remain 
for our inspiration and guidance. But it 
is not for us to lose time weeping over 
their tombs. Work, urgent work, de- 
mands our every moment. The supreme 
duty which faced patriots in 1776 was 
freedom and justice for the nation. The 
supreme issue in 1868 was freedom for 
the bondmen and the union of the states. 
The supreme duty of to-day is justice for 
all men by securing equality of oppor- 
tunity, and by holding at all times to the 
love of justice and freedom as the ideal 
of life. 
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Theosophy. 

We will shortly publish in Taz ARENA 
an admirable short paper on Theosophy, 
prepared by Kate Buffington Davis, 
whose admirable story, ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Lillith and a Daughter of Eve,” which 
appeared in an early number of THE 
ARENA, met with such favorable recep- 
tion. 


Professor 8. P. Wait on Life After 
Death. 

Professor S. P. Wait, who for several 
years has conducted a successful Summer 
School of Philosophy at Fort Edwards, 
and who has written and taught much 
along the line of the higher metaphysical 
thought, discusses in this ARENA ‘ Life 
After Death.” Professor Wait has in 
the hands of the publishers a volume on 
‘‘Symbolism and Esoteric Teachings,” 
which will be reviewed in an early issue 
of THE ARENA. 


Are We a Prosperous People: a Criti- 


cism and a Reply. 
I have received a number of communi- 
cations in regard to my recent article, 
‘“‘Are We a Prosperous People,’’ from 


all parts of the country. Many of these 
have been from Nebraska; and with one 
exception these communications indorse 
my paper, and thank me for presenting 
real conditions with logical deductions 
from the figures, as shown by state 
records in Nebraska. I have received 
one letter from Nebraska, and one from 
another state taking issue with me. The 
former, I infer from the letter head, is 
from an officer in a national bank. And 
as this letter comes from Nebraska and 
is able, it will serve to give in a com- 
prehensive manner the views of those 
who see no evil in unjust conditions at 
their door. I give this letter in full, ap- 
pending some comments. 


DEAR Sir: Your article in the January ARENA 
under the title “ Are We a Prosperous People,” 
does a great injustice to one of the most prosper- 
ous states of the Union. Without entering into a 
general discussion of the subject, I desire to point 
out the weakness of your conclusions as based 
on the alleged facts of Nebraska’s mortgage 
indebtedness. ; 

Believing in the sincerity of your endeavor to 
ameliorate the condition of humanity, I would 
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like to see you stand on firm ground while hurl- 
ing your thunderbolts. But to build an argument 
on a misconception, and to draw conclusions not 
warranted by the facts, only weakens the entire 
effort at needed reform. If the poverty of the 
masses and resulting misery can be proven only 
by citing the condition of the Nebraska farmer, 
much valuable sympathy is wasted, I desire to 
call your attention to some phases of the mort- 
gage question which seem to have escaped your 
notice, and to prove that the Nebraska mortgage 
is not an unmixed evil. 

First, the record is necessarily incomplete, as 
partial payments are not a matter of record until 
the full payment is made. Hence the totals are 
misleading. And when fully paid off, releases 
are frequently not recorded until the owner has 
occasion for the use of an abstract. A well-to-do 
farmer of my acquaintance last spring mortgaged 
his farm to engage in business, and, before he 
could showa clear title, had to get several releases 
recorded which had been made years before. 
Owing to these difficulties, the census returns 
are likewise incomplete and inaccurate. Second, 
mortages placed on town and city property in 
this new country are not evidence of increasing 
poverty, as you seem to suppose, but are made 
almost wholly for the purpose either of building 
or buying homes, or for raising the necessary 
capital to embark in business enterprises. In all 
the larger cities of the state, and in scores of 
thriving villages, there are local building and 
loan companies, that are building homes for 
their members on the co-operative plan. The 
mortages they hold and which help to make up 
your grand total, are the best evidence of thrift 
and prosperity. No such condition of affairs can 
prove that Nebraska is peopled with paupers. 

Third, the mortgages placed on Nebraska 
farms are, in nine cases out of ten, evidences of 
thrift, and not proofs of poverty. To prove this 
beyond cavil, let me cite you instances that have 
come under my personal observation in my own 
rural neighborhood, The conditions surrounding 
us are those generally prevailing, and are in no 
wise exceptional. Real names and full details 
will be furnished should you wish to verify the 
statements following. Mr. P. owned three hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land free of incumbrance, 
together with several thousand dollars’ worth of 
personal property, all made in Nebraska. He sold 
his farm for ten thousand eight hundred dollars; 
and the buyer, a money loaner at the county 
seat, immediately mortgaged the place for four 
thousand dollars. Will you claim that this four- 
thousand-dollar increase of the mortgage in- 
debtedness of this county is proof that farming 
does not pay? Hardly. Mr. C. sold his eighty- 


* acre farm for two thousand eight hundred dollars, 


the buyer paying one thousand dollars cash in 
hand, the balance to be in yearly payments, as she 
had it coming from the sale of her farm in 
Iowa. Mr. C. paid off the five hundred dollars 
which he had on the land, and took one for one 
thousand eight hundred dollars from the pur- 
chaser. Here is one thousand three hundred 
dollars added to the mortgage indebtedness of 
only one eightieth of Hamilton County land, yet 
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no one is the poorer therefor —quite the con- 
trary. Mr. B., wishing to add to his already large 
farm, purchased an adjoining one hundred and 
sixty acres. He put a two-thousand-dollar mort- 
gage on the land, which was clear when he bought 
it, to finish paying for the same. This farmer 
made every cent of his money farming in Ne- 
braska, and this two thousand dollars, added to 
the grand total of farm mortgages, is the best 
evidence of his prosperous condition, Mr. Z. 
bought eighty acres of clear land, on which he 
borrowed eight hundred dollars at seven per cent 
interest, to finish paying the purchase money. 
This mortgage is added to your grand total, but 
is far from showing that poverty and farming 
are inseparable companions Mr. W. is a well- 
to-do farmer, and, wishing to get a farm for his 
son, he bought a clear one hundred and sixty 
acres, and mortgaged the land for two thousand 
dollars to secure deferred payments. This is 
added to your grand aggregate, but is not an 
indication of poverty. Mr. C., a farmer’s son, 

- having reached his majority, invested his earn- 
ings in eighty acres of land. He lacked one 
thousand dollars of enough to pay for the same 
in full, and so mortgaged the land to that amount. 
But don’t weep over his deplorable condition, I 
beg you. Mr. G. bought a one hundred and sixty 
acre farm that never had a mortgage on it, but, 
lacking enough to pay for it in full and make 
the necessary improvements, placed a mortgage 
on the same of one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; and he had a clear bargain of five hundred 
dollars in the purchase. The foregoing are act- 
ual transactions, had within the immediate 
neighborhood of the writer within a few months. 
Each and every one of them is an evidence of a 
healthy growth and a prosperous condition. By 
no flight of the imagination can they be made to 
prove that farming in Nebraska is unprofitable. 
From none of these men will you find “‘ Rivers of 
tears flowing from the sunken sockets of half- 
starved eyes.” Multiply these prosperous exam- 
ples by that of the entire county, and that by the 
ninety counties of the state, and you will find but 
a small remnant whose “ Muffied sobs speak of 
vanquished hope.” There is poverty and misery 
enough and more in this fair land of ours, but the 
evidence thereof is not found in the Nebraska 
farm mortgage. 

I might add that Hamilton County farmers 
have on deposit in the banks of the county 
upwards of half a million dollars. 

Very truly yours, 

STOCKHAM, NEB., Jan. 23, 1893. 


J.D. EVANS. 


I desire to make a few comments upon 
the above strictures. In the first place, 
it is proper to say that Mr. Evans’ re- 
marks upon mortgages relating to that 
part of the city and town lot mortgages 
which are held by building and loan 
companies are entitled to full weight. 
They, I am glad to believe, are not an 
indication of increasing poverty; but it 
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must be remembered that this only re- 
lates to a fraction of the $12,316,000 city 
and town mortgages. It has no bearing 
upon $47,914,000 of the $59,915,000 in 
mortgages filed in Nebraska, according 
to the official records, during the year 
ending May 31, 1892. While there is 
another phase of this problem I shall 
notice in a moment, which without 
doubt far overbalances, not only all rea- 
sonable allowances on this score, but on 
all scores which apologists for present 
conditions can advance. The cry that 
some mortgages are not released ad- 
vanced by Mr. Evans is on a level with 
the oft-reiterated claim made by reform- 
ers that Mr. Porter’s census taker did 
not return near all mortgages, only this 
charge comes from the other side. 
Doubtless there are cases not released; 
also in many cases the census takers for 
the general census were, doubtless, not 
as careful in making a full entry in their 
statistics of mortages as they should have 
done; but in each case the omissions are 
slight in comparison to the aggregate. 
That there are cases of almost incredible 
carelessness in matters of having mort- 
gages released, all persons conversant 
with these matters will acknowledge; 
but that this exists to such an extent as 
to materially modify the figures given in 
the official records, I do not believe to be 
true. It is one of the convenient loop- 
holes through which our apologists for 
present conditions crawl when statistics 
or Official figures enmesh them. 

I wish that space permitted me pub- 
lishing, in columns parallel with Mr. 
Evans’ letter, extracts from many scores 
of letters which my paper has called 
forth, all substantiating my conclusions, 
only in most instances my correspond- 
ents aver that I have been far too con- 
servative, which I believe to be the case; 
and, indeed, I endeavored to be as ultra- 
conservative as the figures and facts at 
my command would warrant. 

Several of my correspondents have 
called my attention to an important fact 
not noticed in my paper, but to which I 
revert above; viz., the numbers of farms 
and homes in Nebraska‘and other states 
which are constantly being sacrificed for 
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a mere bagatelle over the mortgage to 
prevent utter loss by foreclosure, One 
correspondent says: ‘* You have failed to 
point out the number of farms which are 
constantly sacrificed to save foreclosure. 
The two thousand one hundred mort- 
gages on farms and lots sacrificed through 
foreclosure in Nebraska which you men- 
tion does not convey any idea of the 
sacrifices made along this line.’’ And 
my correspondent then continues: ‘“ For 
example, when a man has worked hard, 
made one or two payments in addition to 
interest, or perhaps has only made the 
first payment, but has improved his 
place from year to year, finally the 
mortgage matures without his having 
any means of meeting it, then he tries to 
sell his place so as to realize a few hun- 
dred dollars, which will enable him to 
‘move on.’” Another correspondent 
says: ‘‘ While it is true some men who 
have large stock farms, and have money 
at interest are increasing their bank ac- 
counts, the struggling little farmer, if he 
meets with a mishap in the way of a 
failure of crop, or sickness, having exor- 
bitant interest to pay, is forced to become 
a tenant, or to sacrifice his farm to the 
rich farmer neighbor, or to the banker 
or real-estate broker in the town or city 
nearest his home.” And so I might cite 
pages of extracts. I only give these in 
order to emphasize the fact that the 
number of foreclosures, significant as 
they are, do not begin to reveal the ex- 
tent of the mortgage curse. If we had a 
census of farms sacrificed for a small 
sum to save foreclosure, I do not doubt 
that they would far overbalance all al- 
lowance which could fairly be asked 
from apologists for present conditions. 

I do not for a moment impugn Mr. 
Evans’ veracity when he cited special 
cases on farms; but I do claim that as 
there are exceptions to all rules, these 
cases are the exception; and the general 
facts in the Nebraska record, as well as 
the revelations made by the general cen- 
sus, confirm this position. A person 


with the unequalled facilities offered to 
& prosperous banker to obtain these ex- 
ceptions, ought, I should imagine, to 
have enabled Mr. Evans to have cited 





a far more formidable array of single 
cases. It is highly probable that many 
of these persons may have money loaned 
themselves “‘more advantageously,” as 
the phrase goes, than loans on real es- 
tate. But these exceptions cannot, in 
the nature of the case, influence the gen- 
eral trend indicated by the terrible facts 
revealed in the mortgage records of Ne- 
braska farms, and the still more terrible 
revelations of the chattel mortgages 
record, reinforced, as they are, by the 
facts brought out by Mr. Porter's census, 

By a singular coincidence, the very 
mail which brought Mr. E.’s letter con- 
tained two letters thanking me for my 
paper, “Are we a Prosperous People?” 
One of these letters came from the state 
of Washington and the writer says: “I 
thank you for your truthful picture of 
conditions; I do not know how things 
are in the cities, but I do know how 
they are in the country, for we have 
just been mortgaged out of a home in 
Iowa, and have come here to start 
again.” The other letter which this 
same mail brought was from a very 
thoughtful man of ripe scholarship, and 
intimately acquainted with the real facts 
so far as they relate to farm life; a man 
whose business environment in no way 
tends to bias judgment or influence his 
conclusions. This gentleman says: “‘ You 
by no means overstate the condition of the 
Sarmers. Many are leaving the farms and 
fleeing to the cities.” The alarmingly 
rapid incréase of tenant farmers, as 
shown by Mr. Porter’s census*in such 
states as Ohio, as well as western states, 
further reinforce the other indisputable 
evidence from official sources, and leave 
no room for reasonable doubt as to the 
inexorable bearing of present conditions. 
From facts brought to my attention since 
writing ‘“‘ Are We a Prosperous People?” 
I am more than ever convinced that in 
that article I have understated the case. 
This I wished to do, believing that the 
most conservative presentation, which at 
the same time should be in strict accord- 
ance with the terrible facts as they exist, 
would be sufficient to prove that no pal- 
liative measures will answer, and that we © 
must demand fundamental reforms, which 
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are based on justice to all, and which 
comprehend the abolition of all class 
legislation. 
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The Gold Cure. 

Below I give a short paper from Wm. 
G. Haskell of Togus, Me., upon the 
Gold Cure, which supplements Dr. 
Keeley’s paper found in this issue of 
THE ARENA. 


Editor of Arena: — 

Mr. Henry Wood’s contribution to the January 
ARENA is an attempt to answer the question 
“Does Bi-Chloride of Gold cure Inebriety?” by 
assuming that it does not. He says, “ Of what 
use, then, is the gold? None whatever, except 
as a concession to prevailing materialism.” And 
again, “It is the belief*in the gold — with other 
accompanying factors—which produces the re- 
sult.” Satisfying answers, possibly, to such as 
accept the so-called “mind cures” or “faith 
cures,”’ but hardly so to those familiar with the 
facts in the treatment and cure of the (not 
“nearly ten thousand drunkards and opium- 
takers,” as Mr. Wood states) ninety thousand 
of the victims to drink and narcotic drugs, 
with not above five per centum of failures. For 
the treatment is identical at all the Keeley insti- 
tutes, and the subjects thereof are, broadly speak- 
ing, from the same classes of society, including 
not only members of the learned professions and 
men prominent in mercantile life, but thousands 
of the humbler sorts. 

It is freely granted that the medical faculty, 
outside of physicians who have made practical 
investigation, or who, a3 some scores (possibly 
hundreds now), have had personal experience in 
the use of Dr. Keeley’s remedies, are nearly 
unanimous in asserting that “inebriety cannot 
be cured by the use of any drug or medicine 
whatsoever.” Butis there not also virtual una- 
nimity in the assertion that inebriety is not a 
disease? And if not a disease, what is there 
to be “cused”? With no desire or design to 
minimize the value of the service rendered to 
humanity by the practitioners of medicine, and 
recognizing the wisdom of an almost extreme 
conservatism which prevails among them, infal- 
libility will hardly be claimed for them. What 
was the attitude — the almost unanimous verdict 
of the profession — toward Harvey, Jenner, Koch, 
Pasteur? Isit not presumption, pure and simple, 
to state as a fuct “That no drug or material 
remedy can cure drunkenness” ? If it had been 
asserted that none had hitherto been discovered 
(prior to the bi-chloride of gold), it might be 
granted; but are we of the nineteenth century to 
be told that we live in the end of the world? that 
nothing shall be which has not been? that the 
prophets are dead, and there shall be no more? 


It is to be said, of course, that if, as assumed - 


by Mr. Wood, “ the so-called bi-chloride of gold 
- cure is in reality unconscious MIND CURE” (using 
his emphasis), it is just as valuable as if the gold 
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really effected the desired result. 
what we are after; and if the means employed 
are not harmful, it is of small consequence what 
label the bottle bears, or if there is no label, and 


The cure is 


no bottle. It is true, however, that of the gradu- 
ates of the Keeley institutes, no small number 
are men (and women, too) who have tried the 
* conscious mind cure” in vain. By this ismeant 
that all possible mental power, the exercise of 
will that seemed indomitable when otherwise 
applied, absolute breaking away from all evil 
associations, and, in not a few instances, strong 
religious feeling and influences, have been ap- 
plied and employed, to no purpose. And these 
very people, if we may accept their own testi- 
mony, have sought a cure in the Keeley treat- 
ment, and have found it, to their unspeakable 
joy. While this may not argue forcibly against 
the theory of “‘ unconscious mind cure,’’ it would 
seem worthy of consideration. 

But the entirely lame conclusion that “it is the 
belief in the gold . . . which produces the result,” 
the fetich worship, even of a golden idol, which 
transforms a man from a sot to a sober citizen, 
should be rebuked and denied. Our writer can- 
not have arrived at his solution of the problem 
from contact with the Keeley graduates. One is 
reminded of the story told of Lincoln, who, when 
certain parties represented that Grant was often 
intoxicated, replied, “ For heaven’s sake, gentle- 
men, find out the brand of whiskey he drinks, 
and I'll send a barrel to every general in the 
army,” and to say, “If it is a fetich which is 
working these wonders, pray heaven that fetich 
worship make thousands of converts.” 

The simple truth is, however, the Keeley cure 
is a dernier ressort, as Mr. Wood states. And it 
is not, in the vast majority of cases, with the 
belief that it will cure, that the patients present 
themselves to take it. A hope there may be, 
probably is, in most cases, though in very many 
others there is not even the hope — patients tak- 
ing the course to oblige relatives or friends. At 
the institutes, one is constantly hearing the new 
arrivals say, ‘It may do a great deal for many, 
but I doubt if anything can take away my appe- 
tite,” or “‘ I have come because my wife or mother 
wanted me to try it, but I know it will be money 
thrown away.” In one instance, the present 
writer was told by one who took the treatment 
over two years ago: “‘I went with the idea that 
my sister’s hardly saved money was as good as 
wasted. I did hope, but I certainly did not be- 
lieve, that I could keep sober long enough to earn 
money and repay her. That has long since been 
done, and now my aversion to liquor seems to 
grow stronger every day I live. I couldn’t have 
believed it, but it is God’s truth.” 

Dr. Leslie E. Keeley is not a charlatan, pre- 
scribing brown-bread pills when an active cathar- 
tic isneeded. He is not an ignoramus, foisting 
a humbug upon the public. He is an M.D. and 
an LL. D., an earnest chemist, and a Christian 
man. His remedy (not merely the hypodermic 
injection of a solution of gold, but an internal 
remedy besides, which he used for some time 
with good success, before adopting the injection) 
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is the result of years of painstaking study and 
research, which has saved more men from drunk- 
enness, with all that word implies, within five 
years, than all other agencies multiplicd ten- 
fold; and by his grateful patients he is properly 
hailed as far and away the greatest benefactor to 
humanity that the present century has produced. 
And this is said because of the belief that arti- 
cles like that of Mr. Wood will do far more harm 
than good, especially among the class who are 
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forever saying, but seldom doing, “ Oh, I can quit 
drinking whenever I choose. I’ve a will of my 
own.”’ 

If there is one thing on earth which will 
weaken, if not utterly destroy, the power of the 
human will, it is “the serpent in the cup.” 
This the writer of these lines knows to his own 
sorrow, as he likewise knows to his great joy, 
that the Keeley Bi-Chloride of Gold Cure pos 
CURE! Wm. G. HASKELL. 














AN APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 


I etve below a short paper prepared at my request by Professor J. Heber 
Smith, M. D., president of the Parental Home Association, setting forth its 
aims and requirements. I have been frequently informed that there are 
thousands of rich men and women who stand ready to help any charity 
which promises genuine reformation of character and the advancement 
‘of a diviner civilization. Here is an opportunity for our millionnaires to 
aid in establishing a home which would lead to the inauguration of similar 
institutions in every commonwealth, and by which numbers of lives would be 
taken from degrading surroundings, which are practically schools for vice 
and crime, and made useful members of society. We must reform society at 
the fountain-head. We must look to the children and save them before their 
plastic minds have become hardened by age. “No man liveth unto himself.” 
We as individuals, or as a people, may ignore this vital truth fora time. But 
sooner or later retribution will come; and to us who believe life to be 
something more than a fleeting day, to us who believe that every good and 
every evil deed or thought is registered in the soul, that every selfish indul- 
gence and unworthy act lead downward, dwarf the spirit, and leave a pit or 
scar upon the visage of the soul, this responsibility we owe to others assumes 
proportions which should compel us to live for others, to scatter the 
sunshine of life on every hand, to aid every effort like the one in ques- 
tion, which will build character, help boyhood to a noble manhood, and 
mould immortal lives for eternity. To assist in this work should be 
more than a sacred duty, — it should be a pleasure and a privilege, — and I 
appeal to our readers to aid loyally in this most noble enterprise. So much 
depends on this work; for its success will lead to the establishment of scores 
of similar institutions in other commonwealths, and every dollar now given 
will be far more useful than thousands after the institution has won the 
approval of conservatism, and needs little or no outside aid. The imme- 
diate requirement, in order to receive a deed to the property, I understand 
from Professor Smith, to be seventeen hundred dollars. The raising of 
this amount will mark a victory of no mean proportions for one of the noblest 
charities of our time. How many of our readers will help this great con- 
structive work? Any contributions sent to this office will be acknowledged 
in the columns of Tuz Arena. Below I give the statement of Doctor 
Smith : — 

THE PARENTAL HOME ASSOCIATION was chartered in 1891 
under the laws of Massachusetts, upon the petition of fifty or more citi- 
zens, including prominent representatives of various professions and well- 
known business men of the State. 


It is recognized that the regeneration of society must begin with the 
children, and that in them rest the hopes of the Republic. 
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Efforts in behalf of the unfortunate and criminal classes are being directed 
with more intelligence every year, looking towards reformation rather than 
punishment, and the furnishing of mental growth and hand-training, to prop- 
erly ft for honest citizenship. Under application of the “indeterminate sen- 
tence,” with practical appeal for good behavior, and substitution of self- 
control and tasks for bars and threats, the qualities needed for resistance of 
evil tendencies outside prisons will be yet more and more developed. But 
all this kind of reformatory work is coming to be estimated as subordinate in 
promise for good to practical, scientific, tentative study of the proper recep- 
tion, bestowal, and evolution of neglected and destitute children, orphans, 
or worse, that are at present inadequately provided for by the state or the 
established charities. 

Under the old regime, notwithstanding all that was attempted, there re- 
mained in 1891 about six hundred children in local almshouses here in Massa- 
chusetts, besides many thousand worse than homeless, and two thousand and 
ninety-two juvenile state wards. Many of these little ones are crowded with 
criminals and demented in the almshouses, old and young mingling freely. It 
is incredible but true that the Parental Home has been termed in the press a 
“superfluous charity”! Itis to receive children, of necessity legally transferred 
to its guardianship, not younger than three nor older than twelve. It is pur- 
posed to keep pupils until they have received the equivalent of a grammar- 
school education, and thorough and practical industrial training, through 
graded courses, until about the age of eighteen, when they are to receive 
graduating papers testifying to character, and skill in one or more of the 
trades, and to the completion of the entire ‘course of instruction. 

The “ placing out system,” now being tried in this state, is not proving 
entirely adequate to the situation, neither is it always practicable. But it is 
not the purpose of the Parental Home to offer unfavorable criticism upon 
congeners in compassion, however unprogressive they may seem to many 
dispassionate observers. 

We call attention to this movement as already lying near the heart of 
many state officials, clergymen, members of the bar, police justices, city and 
town Officials, to say nothing of an innumerable body of warm-hearted Chris- 
tian men and women throughout this union of states. 

The methods of the Lyman School at Westboro, a state institution for ju- 
venile offenders under sentence of court, offer a radical departure from those 
of the House of Reformation, and go far to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of the plans of the Parental Home. The Lyman School is organized upon 
the family system, the boys living in separate cottages containing thirty each. 
Every aspect of confinement is discarded, the playgrounds being open, the 
windows unbarred, and the boys intrusted with entire freedom. Even with 
such a class of sentenced boys the average number of punishments has fallen 
seventy-five per cent. All work every morning, on the farm or at some 
industrial occupation. Special emphasis is laid upon a stimulating course of 
study, drawing, mechanical and free-hand, manual training in woodwork, 
singing, martial drill, and a physical-culture drill, looking towards the per~ 
oe of ill-developed nervous centres, so common with the unfortunately 

orn. 

We gather from trustworthy and official information for two years that 
only about one fifth of these Lyman School boys find their way to prison, 
while the other four fifths are mostly known to be doing well; whereas one 
half of the House of Reformation boys under the old regime have incurred 
new sentences from the court, while, from the lack of proper supervision and 
records, nothing is known of the other half. With these figures before us, 
what may we not expect to do with children who have never rested under 
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the taint of a criminal sentence, but have been adopted by the Parental 
Home, to be cared for until truly self-supporting ? 

The Home is purchasing a beautiful and available estate in Danvers, 
known as the Massey Farm, aud is in need of contributions of money and 
materials for beginning its work. It is desired to remove the present in- 
debtedness of about twelve thousand dollars, and to pay the salaries of a 
superintendent, matron, kindergarten teacher, and farmer, with necessary 
help, and to supply means for the maintenance of not more than seventy-five 
boys and girls of a proper age for the forming of primary classes, pending 
the erection of suitable buildings and facilities for teaching the industrial 
arts. It is estimated that a school of this number can be well kept upon a 
farm of this size, about one hundred and twenty acres, and at an annual cost 
of not more than twenty thousand dollars. The Home has adopted for its 
motto, “Education, Industry, Citizenship.” 

Those who contribute the sum of one hundred dollars will be presented a 
certificate as one of the founders; and the sum of twenty-five dollars will 
constitute a life member. Founders and life members are to be accorded 
special influence in designating suitable children for the Home, and thus 
have placed within their personal reach an instrumentality through which 
oo can save some boy or girl who might otherwise find life a miserable 
ailure. 

Tue AReEna is empowered to receive contributions. 

J. Heser Sirs. 


Since our publication of this appeal, a friend in Illinois has contributed 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and Mrs. R. T. Reed, president of the ArENa 
Pusuisnine Company, has contributed one hundred dollars, making two 
hundred and fifty dollars subscribed through Tur Arena toward the seven- 
teen hundred dollars needed before the deed can be secured for the prop- 
erty. I trust other friends will feel able to aid this noble measure, which 
will give to the generation of to-morrow noble, useful mer and women 
where otherwise we would have paupers or criminals. 




















OUR FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 


Ir is now a little over two years since Tue Arena began an agitation for 
the dwellers of the slums of Boston, and a little over a year and a half has 
elapsed since I made an appeal to our readers for funds to be used in 
relieving the actual sufferings of the worthy poor and to aid persons out 
of work to obtain employment. Since this appeal up to the present time 
I have received $2,687.44 from readers of Taz Arena. I have from time 
to time published reports of the disbursement of this money, and I hope 
sometime to be able to give our readers a more elaborate and detailed state- 
ment of permanent benefits already rendered, as well as a fuller description 
of the immense good rendered the very poor in the hours of actual starva- 
tion through the money thus contributed. Numbers of persons have, 
through this fund, been placed on their feet when on the brink of despair, 
and are now earning a comfortable livelihood. Hundreds of families in a 
starving condition have been relieved and aided until they succeeded in 
obtaining work. Through this fund last winter the Bethel Mission, situated 
in the heart of the slums of the North End, was enabled to establish a soup 
kitchen, where for a comparatively small amount of money nutritious soup 
was supplied to hundreds of families after personal investigation revealed the 
need for food. A portion of this money was used for.an Industrial and Kin- 
dergarten School, which already is showing wonderfully beneficent results. 
By recent liberal contributions we have been enabled to again open the soup 
kitchen. The Industrial and Kindergarten Schools are also in operation, Of 
the balance not accounted for in this report, $250 are now being used for 
these purposes and for relieving the distress of worthy families, q full 
report of which will be given later. Probably before the report reaches the 
eyes of our readers the greater portion of our fund will be exhausted. 
The months of December, January, February, and March are always very 
trying in the slums. The wretchedness which I witnessed in a journey 
through the North End the day before writing this report, beggars all 
description. Hence, I urge any friends who feel disposed to aid this 





noble charity, and have the means at command, to send any aid they ¢an ‘ 


afford as early as possible, that the work may not be hampered during the 
period when help is most needed. 








REPORT. 

Total receipts previously acknowledged - é . x - $2,159 69 
Disbursements as per itemized accounts published ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,061 69 
Balance . ‘ . : ; : f ‘ q , ; $ 98 00 
Receipts since last report : . . ‘ : ° ‘ ; ° ‘ 527 75 

$625 75 
Disbursements as per account below. . : ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 124 85 

$500 90 


Of the above $500, for which an account has not been rendered, more 
than $200 has already been disbursed in the North End, which will form. 








a part of our next report. 
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Balance on hand from last report 


MONEY RECEIVED SINCE LAST REPORT. 
A friend in Illinois 

Arthur H. Behrens, New York City, N. Y. 
James W. Farrington, San Francisco, Cal. 
E. G. Johnson, Roxbury, Mass. 

Cc. L. H. , Boston, Mass. ‘ 

E. M. F., Los Angelos, Cal. 

Mrs. R. B. Jones, Providence, R. L 

A friend, Melrose, Mass. . . 
Herman Snow, Vineland, is Gs -0 

Sarah P. Sargent, Moselle, N. D. 
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DISBURSEMENTS SINCE LAST REPORT. 


To Mr. Thing, Treasurer of the Young Men’s Association of Bowdoin 
Square Church, to help pay for ice used ripe Okie the summer in the 
public ice-water fountain ° ‘ 


Of this beneficent charity I have before written. It has sup- 
plied thousands of parched, sick lips with cool water who other- 
wise would have had none. It has been the means of preventing 
many persons from entering the saloons. The fountain is situ- 
ated within almost a stone’s throw of the worst tenements in the 
West End, and has proved a boon to the very poor. 


To three families whose condition was investigated and who required 
money for rent, food, and clothes . : 
‘T a poor man for hat to enable him to go to work, and to a minister con- 
fined to bed in urgent need of life’s necessaries 
Food for two families . 
‘To amount disbursed in the slums of the North End ‘up to December 8, 
1892, as follows : 
Repairs on fourteen pairs second-hand boots and shoes. A $6 15 
Rent and relief to poor widow. ‘ ‘ F , ‘ , 5 45 
Groceries to nine families. ; ‘ : : : ‘ ° 3 54 
Medicine to two sick people . ; ; : : : ‘ : 65 
Milk and fruit for sick . ° ‘ : ‘ ’ , ° ° 75 
Coal for two families. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ F 1 50 
Temperance work . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ : , ‘ , 4 21 
Clothing . . ‘ . , : , ‘ 1 15 
Thanksgiving dinner for poor , : : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 6 50 
Other relief to needy men. é ' ; ‘ ; . ‘ 2 00 





$32 50 8 $124 8 


Tae Arena believes in helping the suffering of to-day, as well as working 
for fundamental reforms which will transform civilization. There are 
hundreds of bright little ones in the slums of Boston who would prove 
useful citizens if they had one fourth the chance that other children have. 
I have seen scores of bright child faces within the past week in the most 
abject poverty in the slums of the North End. The Bethel Mission 
is carrying on a noble work contending against adverse or downward ten- 
dencies all around these unfortunates. Many children in the social cellar 
to-day will, through the efforts of Mr. Swaffield, Miss Griffin, and their co- 
laborers, become noble men and women who otherwise would grow up the 
victims of the saloon or the children of vice. 








